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Abstract 


BREAKING THE SILENCE: A FRAMEWORK FOR HEALING THE CHRISTIAN SOUL 
AFTER CHILDHOOD SEXUAL ABUSE 


Dilys Brooks 


Childhood sexual abuse (CSA) has left an ineradicable mark on countless people. The 
actual occurrences of CSA are thought to be much higher than reported. One segment of society 
where the incidence of CSA is unreported and not spoken of is the church. Clergy and Christians 
are usually in denial, uncomfortable, and unprepared to talk about or attend to the needs of 
persons who have experienced childhood sexual trauma. Clergy must normalize conversations 
about (1) patriarchalism and sexual morality, (2) sexual abuse versus just sex, (3) the 
psychospiritual impact of sexual abuse, (4) justice-centered sexual ethics, and (5) the resources 
necessary for healing from sexual trauma. 

This qualitative research project analyzes how silence about childhood sexual abuse 
shaped victim-survivors’ understanding of faith, themselves, and their faith community. A 
critically constructive theological work of practical theology, this study uses methodologies 
guided by four philosophies and assumptions: Practical theology, womanist/mujerista theology, 
theological anthropology, and Christian sexual ethics. The victim-survivors’ experiences of 
childhood sexual trauma guided an investigation and expansion of pastoral and spiritual care 
practices. 

A pastoral theological restorative model for breaking the silence about CSA does not 
exist. This dissertation aimed to construct a relational framework for storying childhood sexual 
trauma with guidelines for clergy and congregation from stories of victim-survivors who 


identified as Christians or attended church when the sexual abuse occurred. This model was 


developed through storying, journeying, and re-storying while centering the imperative of justice 


for CSA as victim-survivors navigate their healing journey. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


I just wish I felt safe somewhere. You know, that's the biggest thing—TI wish I just 
felt safe somewhere. I didn't feel safe. — Rayne 


He has told you, O man, what is good; and what the LORD of you but to do 
justice, to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God? — Micah 6:8, NASB 


Christian victim-survivors of childhood sexual abuse (CSA) live in a silence enforced by 
their abusers, families, religious leaders, and faith communities that hinders their ability to make 
meaning of sexual violence (SV) within the contours of faith, thus limiting their access to and 
use of their Christian belief system in their quest for understanding, healing, and liberation. A 
critical constructivist grounded theory study of the lived experiences of Christian victim- 
survivors of (CSA) contributes to a liberative and healing framework for pastoral care and 


counseling. 


Definitions 
The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention has named sexual violence experienced 
before 18 as childhood sexual abuse (CSA). The research indicates that one in three girls and 


four boys have experienced sexual abuse in childhood. Sexual Violence (SV) refers to 


sexual activity when consent is not obtained or freely given. .. Anyone can 
experience or perpetrate sexual violence. The perpetrator of sexual violence is 
usually someone the survivor knows, such as a friend, current or former intimate 
partner, coworker, neighbor, or family member.! 


' Fast Facts: Preventing Sexual Violence,” Violence Prevention, Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention, last modified June 22, 2022, https://www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/sexualviolence/fastfact.html. 


1 


CSA refers to any child's involvement in sexual activity that they do not fully 
comprehend, do not consent to or give informed consent to, or are not developmentally prepared 
for and cannot give consent. Experience of childhood sexual abuse is an adverse childhood 
experience (ACE). ACEs are “potentially traumatic events that occur in childhood” between the 


ages of 0 and 17 that have lifelong effects on health and well-being.” 


Consistent with the literature on sexual abuse research, I define sexual abuse (SA) as any 
occurrence when someone with “less maturity or power is tricked, trapped, coerced, or bribed 
into a sexual experience. It occurs whenever anyone disempowered by handicap, age, or situation 
is involved in an activity that is sexually stimulating to the perpetrator and which the victim does 
not fully comprehend or to which she or he is unable to give informed consent.’ SA can be 
categorized as physical, verbal, visual, or psychological contact. 

Childhood Sexual Abuse (CSA) refers to any person under 18 years old who experiences 
sexual abuse. I use the compound word victim-survivor to describe persons who have 
experienced CSA and have not yet engaged with the sexual trauma and determined their location 
as either victim or survivor. This term indicates a continuum for persons who have experienced 
sexual abuse who may not have decided on a descriptor that describes their experience. Persons 
who have not come to terms psychologically and spiritually with their CSA may not have chosen 
to identify themselves with either word. The literature identifies people who have experienced 


CSA as victims or survivors; however, I am using the phrase victim-survivor until my co- 


> “Fast Facts: Preventing Adverse Childhood Experiences,” Violence Prevention, Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention, last reviewed April 6, 2022, https://www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/aces/fastfact.html. 

3 Carolyn H. Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock 
Publishers, 2006), 20. 


researchers choose a word that best describes themselves. Choosing their descriptor, usually 
when they face their sexual trauma in therapy, supports the meaning-making of their whole 


lives.* 


Intimate partner violence (IPV) is abuse or aggression in a romantic relationship. ° 
“Intimate partner” refers to present and former spouses and dating partners. The frequency and 
severity of IPV can vary from a single episode of violence that could have a lasting impact to 
chronic and severe episodes over multiple years. Physical or sexual violence, stalking, and 
psychological aggression are common types of IPV behavior. Though CSA and IPV have been 
associated with negative consequences for adult victims and their children, including the risk of 
revictimization and intergenerational continuity,° in this study, IPV is viewed through the work 
of pastoral theologians in educating clergy and the church of the prevalence of violence in 


Christian homes. 


The compound word silent-story or silenced-stories, which I use interchangeably, refers 
to the unvoiced lived experiences of persons who have experienced CSA. This aspect of their life 
is inaudible for onlookers, yet it may be the noisy soundtrack of their daily lives for some victim- 
survivors. Even for those persons who have suppressed memories of their abuse, the silenced- 
story lurks just beyond their active memory and gives shape or affects the meaning of their lives 


once accessed. 


4 Len Hedges-Goettl, Sexual Abuse: Pastoral Responses (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2004), 84. 

5 “Fast Facts: Preventing Intimate Partner Violence,” Violence Prevention, Centers for Disease Control and 

Prevention, last reviewed October 11, 2022, 

https://www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/intimatepartnerviolence/fastfact.html. 

® Rachel Langevin, Martine Hébert, and Aimée Wallace, “The Intersection of Intimate Partner Violence 
and Childhood Sexual Abuse in Mother-Child Dyads,” Child Abuse & Neglect 120 (October 2021): 2, 
https://doi.org/https://doi.org/10.1016/j.chiabu.2021.105218. 
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Trauma is a response to a kind of wound. The DSM-5’s definition of trauma requires 
“actual or threatened death, serious injury, or sexual violence.” In this study, sexual trauma 
refers to exposure to any sexually abusive behaviors. These are inappropriate, intentional 
behavior intended to give the offender some form of sexual gratification. The behavior could be 
physical, verbal, or visual. These acts could lead someone to be physically hurt, experience 


intense fear, or even be forced into performing sexual acts. 
Brief History of CSA 


According to the research on the long-term consequences of CSA, experiencing CSA can 
affect how a person thinks, acts, and feels over a lifetime, resulting in short-term and long-term 
physical and mental and emotional health consequences.® There is an alignment between the 
groups responsible for the prevention, intervention, and treatment of CSA — medicine (pediatric), 
social work (child welfare services), and other mental/behavioral health providers (psychologists, 
school counselors, therapists). Yet there is no assessment of the spiritual impact of CSA or 


plan(s) for collaboration with pastoral theologians to provide religious or spiritual care. 


As far back as the early 1990s, sexual misconduct reports that detail CSA in 
organizations (Boys Scouts of America) and churches (Catholic and Southern Baptist) gained 
national attention. The subsequent litigation of CSA roused a response from churches and 
organizations working with children. Mandatory background checks for volunteers, clergy, and 


youth leaders have become more common. The impetus for these policies is child protection and 


7 American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, vol. 3 
(American Psychiatric Association Washington, DC, 1980). 

8 Shanta R. Dube, et al. “Long-Term Consequences of Childhood Sexual Abuse by Gender of Victim,” 
American Journal of Preventive Medicine 28, no. 5 (June 2005): 430-438, 
https://doi.org/10.1016/j.amepre.2005.01.015. 


risk management. Enacting these policies and laws is essential, appropriate, and laudable; 
however, due to the focus on risk management and retributive justice, there is no framework to 


support the spiritual healing of victim-survivors who have spoken up or have yet to share. 


In my work as a campus chaplain, I have often heard the painful memories of persons of 
Christian faith who fit this ACEs statistic. Persons who have survived childhood SV have shared 
their experiences of shame, depression, isolation, engaging in risky behaviors, and substance 
abuse due to CSA. The silence enforced upon survivors by their abusers, families, religious 
leaders, and faith communities suppress their ability to make meaning of the SV. This silence 
also prevents the CSA survivors from making meaning of the CSA in the context of their faith 
and limits access to additional resources that would aid in their liberation and healing. Religion, 
often identified as a resource for people to make meaning and navigate life's challenges, becomes 
complicit in the ongoing pathology of a CSA survivor. Thus, religion can negatively impact their 
spiritual, psychological, and emotional development. Survivors who do not receive support may 
disconnect from their faith communities and experience varying degrees of detachment from 
their religious traditions. The church's silence about SA is also destructive. It facilitates a 
pedagogy of silence, which leaves no space for “difficulties to be acknowledged or problems that 
need fixing to be identified.”” Pedagogy of silence describes the method and practice of teaching 
silence about CSA commonplace in faith communities in this study. The silencing harms the 
survivors and potentially causes them to remain in a posture of victimhood instead of considering 


themselves as survivors. 


° Beth R Crisp, “Spirituality and Sexual Abuse: Issues and Dilemmas for Survivors,” Theology & sexuality 
13, no. 3 (2007): 9. 


As a result, CSA is associated with an “increased level of general psychological distress, 
depression, anxiety . . . and long-term post-traumatic effects.”!° I have worked with many CSA 
survivors concerned about God's activity or lack thereof when the abuse happened. For others, 
there is an ambivalence towards the church for its silence from its pulpits, bible studies, and 
publications. Additionally, perpetrators who are not held accountable for their abusive behaviors 
remain in “silent” subjection to their misconduct and possibly their own experience with CSA, 
forfeiting any possible treatment.!! Finally, the persons who make up the congregation might 
experience adversity from the silence because breaking the silence entails an active move towards 
healing, hope, and liberation. As a chaplain, I have seen the life-giving and transformative power 


of “story” for those who have experienced SV. 
Thesis 


CSA causes a psycho-spiritual injury that is compounded by silence. The sharing of 
stories reflects a narrative approach to spiritual care that facilitates the movement of the CSA 
victim-survivor toward emancipation and healing. It is similar to the goals of “indigenous 
healing practices,” which aid in restoring well-being.” For this study, I have analyzed the 
victim-survivors’ subjective experience of CSA from a cultural, psychological, ethical, and 
pastoral theological perspective to understand the following issues: the damaging results of CSA 
on persons of Christian faith, the adverse effects of silence, and the healing resource of storying 


to meet the needs of survivors and enable their journey of healing. This study’s purpose is to 


‘0 Claire Burke Draucker and Donna Steele Martsolf, Counselling Survivors of Childhood Sexual Abuse, 
3rd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage, 2006), 4. 

'l Marie M. Fortune and James Poling, “Calling to Accountability: The Church’s Response to Abusers,” 
Violence Against Women and Children: A Christian Theological Sourcebook, ed. Carol J. Adams and Marie M. 
Fortune (New York: Continuum, 1995), 454. 

2 Jennifer Reich and Cathy Michaels, “Becoming Whole: The Role of Story for Healing,” Journal of 
Holistic Nursing 30, no. 1 (2012): 18. 


provide a concept of pastoral care for CSA victim-survivors informed by the voices of my co- 
researchers who belong to or have been affiliated with a Christian church by exploring their lived 


experience of CSA. 
Storying CSA 


Storytelling is a powerful medium of communicating morals, history, wisdom, or 
experiences commonly found in the human community. The stories of sexual abuse (SA) are 
silenced-stories. They are stories vivid in the minds of some victim-survivors and forgotten or 
disconnected (disassociated) memories in the minds of others. The silence of victim-survivors 
privileges perpetrators because the wrong-doer remains unaccountable, often attending or 
serving in some leadership capacity in their religious community, which inadvertently supports 


”13 This “conspiracy of silence” also describes the intentional 


the “conspiracy of silence. 
silencing of the sexual misconduct of clergy.'* The reprehensible campaigns of hushing, 
discrediting or isolating victims by congregations, institutions, and denominations when the 
abuse is clerical sexual abuse reflect the protection of the patriarchy. Those CSA victim- 
survivors who make up Christian congregations also experience adversity from the silence. They 
feel unsafe and hopeless in a community that ought to embody hope and love. The act of 
storytelling moves the victim-survivor and community towards generative actions that restore 
hope, healing, and justice. Another benefit of storytelling is that it becomes a meaning-making 


process for both the teller and the listener. Stories communicate what we “know and do not 


know,” creating a healthy tension between discovering self-formulation and self-awareness. 


'3 Fortune and Poling, “Calling to Accountability: The Church’s Response to Abusers,” 454. 
4 Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches, 99. 
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Story Matters 


Practical theology as a discipline is guided by its commitment to lived theology and 
practice within our post-modern age. A communal-contextual paradigm of care encourages 
pastors and scholars to carefully attend to persons' and communities' lives to practice 
authentically useful pastoral care.'° A qualitative research trajectory that prioritizes listening and 
attending to people in their socio-cultural particularity invites those of us who care for such 
persons to learn from the people who share their stories with us. This research brings to light the 
untold stories of persons of faith who have experienced CSA to facilitate their healing, liberation, 
and justice. CSA victim-survivors' trauma stories help inform clergy and congregational 
responses to sexual violence. This storying facilitates a movement towards “convivencia” — a 
community that lives together, reflectively assessing how living together realizes justice and 
wellness for all.!° Normalizing the sharing of CSA stories is a priority for this researcher. In the 
era of #MeToo, the church has been woefully silent, remaining complicit in denying victims- 
survivors a space to share their experiences. While pastoral theologians have published about 
SA, there isn't a model that facilitates confession, comfort, accountability, and reconciliation for 
CSA survivors and/or perpetrators. Sharing and hearing the stories moves the victim-survivor 
and community towards “anticipatory actions” that restore hope, healing, and justice.'7 

I am motivated to engage in any process that will dismantle the systems that contribute to 


the silence around sexual trauma. It is challenging to operate as an officer of my church or share 


5 Mary Clark Moschella, “Practice Matters: New Directions in Ethnography and Qualitative Research,” in 
Nancy J Ramsay, Pastoral Theology and Care: Critical Trajectories in Theory and Practice (John Wiley & Sons, 
2018), 7. 
® Elizabeth Conde-Frazier, “Participatory Action Research,” in The Wiley Blackwell Companion to 
Practical Theology, ed. Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore (Malden, MA: Wiley Blackwell, 2014), 235. ProQuest Ebook 
Central. 


7 Nancy J Gorsuch, Introducing Feminist Pastoral Care and Counseling (Pilgrim Press, 2001). 
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the good news of God's love for humanity exemplified by Jesus when so many whose access to 
this love is colored by the shame connected to this offense. Ending this silence helps to 
propagate the kin-dom of God.!® The liberation and healing of CSA is a teleological and 
eschatological foundation of pastoral theology. As an emerging scholar, I am interested in 


breaking the silence, assisting in the healing, and liberating both wounded and offenders. 


I am a survivor of childhood sexual trauma. Unfortunately, I did not have a safe person to 
share my CSA with when I was a child. In the Caribbean, silence about sexuality comes from 
Victorian attitudes, a holdover from the region’s colonial past.'? The historical, colonial, and 
post-colonial constructions of childhood have shaped people’s understanding of CSA. It is often 
widespread and ‘normal’ for older men to become involved in sexual relationships with female 
minors between 12 and 17 years old.”° Children (12-17 years of age) who have sex with older 
adults are seen as willing participants who engage in consensual or transactional sex (sex for 
money or other material goods).*! These practices happen in open conflict with religious rules of 
sexual abstinence and sex in marriage. I do not remember hearing a sermon about sexual justice 


or the CSA that occurred out in the open. 


'8 Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz, “Defining Our 'Proyecto Histérico': 'Mujerista' Strategies for Liberation,” Journal 
of Feminist Studies in Religion 9, no. 1/2 (Spring—Fall, 1993). Isasi-Diaz names mujerista theology as a way forward 
in addressing the condition of the soil and society at large. In her book La Lucha Continues, she shares her 
awakening to the belief that “justice is a constitutive element of the Gospel message.” (Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz, La 
Lucha Continues [Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2004], 18.) She articulates the symbiotic relationship between her 
faith and her struggles against injustice for women as her life's manifesto. 

'9 Jenny Sharpe and Samantha Pinto, “The Sweetest Taboo: Studies of Caribbean Sexualities; a Review 
Essay,” Signs: Journal of Women in Culture and Society 32, no. | (2006). 

0 Dominic Pasura et al., “Competing Meanings of Childhood and the Social Construction of Child Sexual 
Abuse in the Caribbean,” Childhood 20, no. 2 (2013), https://doi.org/10.1177/09075682 12462255. 

>! Pasura et al., “Competing Meanings of Childhood and the Social Construction of Child Sexual Abuse in 
the Caribbean.” 


Breaking Silence 


The stigma and shame associated with sexual encounters outside of marriage, the 
classical theological view of sex, and victim-blaming forced me into years of silence about my 
CSA experience. My embedded theology as a Christian in the Anglican Communion and later as 
a Seventh-day Adventist often marginalized me from God’s grace because I had broken a 
commandment. I also believed that the sexual advances of adult males, Christian or otherwise, 
were my fault. My healing and liberation came because of publicly and privately sharing my 
story within my faith community. I now know that I engaged in deliberative theological 
reflection and practiced theological reflexivity. It took me forty-one years to tell my mother 
about the experiences I had and the name of one offender. After her initial shock, she shared her 
encounters with CSA and the stories of other family members who also had similar experiences. 
Some consequences of silence after experiencing CSA are crippled self-esteem, misshapen future 
sexual encounters, and life-limiting perception of oneself in relationship to God and community 
of faith. The response of my male seminary counselor when I shared my sexual trauma—an 
acknowledgment that what had happened to me was wrong and deep grief for my sexual 
awakening occurring—was life-altering. A clergy person cared for me, a victim-survivor, in a 
life-giving, liberative, and healing manner for the first time. These are the kinds of encounters I 
extended through my research to participants who identified as having experienced CSA who are 


currently or formerly affiliated with a Christian community. 
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Methodology 


I approached this research from a trauma-informed perspective, privileging procedures 
that fully “support victim-survivors’ choices, control, and empowerment.””* Seeking the 
participants' feedback, clarifying researcher bias, engaging in researcher reflexivity through 
analytic memos, and collaboration were strategies to ensure ongoing validity. 7? Each participant 
had the opportunity to review the audio, text, or transcript of their conversation. Collaboration 
minimizes the risk of misunderstanding, misinterpretation, or misrepresentation. At the analysis 
and interpretation phase of the study, I shared transcripts with participants to ensure their stories 


were captured in their “own words,” reflecting their “lived experience.” 


Scope and Limitations 


This dissertation aims to identify a framework that pastoral care and counseling 
practitioners and congregations can use to aid Christian victim-survivors of CSA to break the 
silence about their abuse while attaining healing and liberation. The study focused on the lived 
experiences of CSA victim-survivors in the United States. My study was limited to persons who 
experienced CSA, identified as Christians or attended church when the SA occurred. However, 
these persons do not currently have to hold an affiliation with a Christian faith community. CSA, 
like intimate partner violence (IPV), can include physical, sexual, and psychological abuse and 


economic coercion. 74 While IPV and SA's face is typically female, this study is open to any 


2 Rebecca Campbell, Rachael Goodman-Williams, and McKenzie Javorka, “A Trauma-Informed 
Approach to Sexual Violence Research Ethics and Open Science,” Journal of Interpersonal Violence 34, no. 23-24 
(December 2019): 4765-4793. 

23 John W Creswell and Cheryl N Poth, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing among Five 
Approaches (Sage publications, 2017), 261. 

4 National Center for Victims of Crime. Intimate Partner Violence. Washington, DC]: Office for Victims 
of Crime, 2016. 
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survivor of CSA. Therefore, to reach data saturation, I aimed to attain a purposeful sampling of 


CSA victim-survivors ranging from 5 to 25 individuals.” 


I utilized trauma-informed practices that center the survivors’ well-being in all 
interactions and decisions throughout all phases of my study. These practices “realize the impact 
of trauma and potential pathways for recovery, recognize the signs and symptoms of trauma, 
respond by integrating knowledge about trauma into their approach, and resist re- 
traumatization.’””° Potential limitations were recall bias and a small pool of participants. Recall 
bias can occur when trauma influences the interviewee's responses, causing CSA memories or 
suppression to shift recollection over time. Another possible constraint was a small collection of 
participants willing to engage in the study or only one gender from this locale. In the recruitment 
phase, at least fifty male or male-identified persons signed up to participate in the study, though 
male CSA survivors' silence is high due to the stigma attached to reporting SV.?’ Upon entering 
the interview phase, I discovered that these participants who identified as male did not meet the 


resident requirements for the study, 1.e., live in the United States. 


Originality and Contributions 


I see this dissertation as a small beginning to a larger project in the healing, liberation, 
accountability, and justice concerning CSA in Christian communities. While practical and 
pastoral theology has attended to intimate partner violence, clergy sexual abuse, theological 
education about sexual violence, and the practice of spiritual care, the voices of victim-survivors 


of CSA are absent from the discourse regarding their healing and liberation within the Christian 


5 Creswell and Poth, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing among Five Approaches, 157. 

26 Campbell, Goodman-Williams, and Javorka, “A Trauma-Informed Approach to Sexual Violence 
Research Ethics and Open Science,” 4765. 

27 Maria Nasjleti, “Suffering in Silence: The Male Incest Victim,” Child Welfare 59, no. 5 (1980): 274. 
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church. I hope to contribute to the literature of feminist pastoral theologians like Marie Fortune, 
Pamela Cooper-White, Carrie Doehring, constructivist womanist theologian Monica Coleman, 
and womanist pastoral theologian Stephanie Crumpton. They draw attention to the intersection 
of childhood sexual abuse, adult sexual violence, and justice for CSA victim-survivors. A 
communal-contextual paradigm of care that encourages pastors and scholars to carefully attend 
to persons’ and communities’ lives to practice authentically useful pastoral care guides the ethos 


of this study.”® 


My research focus is the “lived experiences” of CSA victim-survivors within Christian 
faith communities. My project aims to analyze CSA survivors’ stories to identify power, control, 
and justice issues and advocate for a response from pastoral care providers and faith 
communities that facilitates healing, liberation, accountability, and restorative justice. Attending 
to these silenced stories is a liberative praxis that enables identifying oppressive structures that 
determine daily life and limits the participation of CSA victim-survivors to reorganize those 
structures radically. Listening to and amplifying silenced CSA stories facilitates the propagation 
of the kin-dom of God, a teleological and eschatological end of Christian theology that directly 
controverts the normative imagery of hierarchy, aristocracy, and elitism inherent in the Kingdom 
of God or the reign of God language.”? For mujerista theologian Ada-Maria Isasi-Diaz the kin- 
dom of God depicts the loving distributive environment observed among Franciscans and 


mujeristas as a present lived reality. The kin-dom of God offers a description of liberation where 


8 Ramsay, Pastoral Theology and Care: Critical Trajectories in Theory and Practice, 7. 

9 Isasi-Diaz, “Defining Our” Proyecto Histérico”:” Mujerista” Strategies for Liberation.” Isasi-Diaz names 
mujerista theology as a way forward in addressing the condition of the soil and society at large. In her book La 
Lucha Continues, she shares her awakening to the belief that 'justice is a constitutive element of the Gospel 
message.’ She articulates the symbiotic relationship of her faith and struggles against injustice for women as her 
life's manifesto. 
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self-determination within an interconnected community exemplifies God’s movement appearing 
from la familia, the family that God makes.*° 


Outline of Chapters 


In Chapter 1, “Introduction,” building on the initial questions and descriptions in the 
dissertation proposal, using Calling to Accountability: The Church’s Response to Abusers by 
Marie M. Fortune and James Poling in Violence Against Women and Children: A Christian 
Theological Sourcebook edited by Carol J. Adams and Marie Fortune as a primer, I will give a 
brief history of SA, IPV, and CSA within society and religious communities and the responses of 
clergy and religious communities to this violence. */ I engage with Sexual Abuse in Christian 
Homes and Churches by Carolyn H. Heggen and The Cry of Tamar by Pamela Cooper-White, 
identifying the roadblocks to progress in breaking the silence about CSA. ** °° Then I highlight 
the imperative of justice that is overlooked in the religious community for persons who have 
experienced CSA by using the following scripture(s): (Micah 6:8 NASB), “He has told you, O 
man, what is good; And what does the LORD require of you but to do justice, to love kindness, 


and to walk humbly with your God?” 


Chapter 2, “Literature Review,” surveyed the closely related literature in psychology, 
Black Feminist theologies, Womanist-Mujerista theologies, and pastoral theology. This review 
identified the spiritual and psycho-social cost of silence about childhood sexual trauma (CST) to 


victim-survivors, offenders, clergy, and the religious community. In addition, the chapter 


3° Verna Elias, “From Kingdom to Kin-Dom, Three Feminist Interpretations of the Kingdom of God” 
(Master’s thesis, University of Manitoba, 2001). 

31 Fortune and Poling, “Calling to Accountability: The Church’s Response to Abusers.” 

3? Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches. 

33 Pamela Cooper-White, The Cry of Tamar: Violence against Women and the Church's Response (Fortress 
Press, 2012). 
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includes an overview of theological anthropology, Christian sexual ethics, and ethical 
frameworks and models in response to sexual injustice frameworks as a convention in 
constructing a relational theological framework for responding to the spiritual marginalization of 


CSA victim-survivors who attend church. 


Chapter 3, “Methodology,” explains the methodological approach used to study the lives 
of persons who belonged or currently belong to communities of the Christian faith who have 
experienced CSA. Chapter 4 recounts findings and themes and discusses what was learned from 
the interactions between the researcher and participants. Chapter 5 summarizes the sexual 
dimensions of Christian theological anthropology and sexual ethics. This section will then 
consider critiques from feminist/womanist theologies, Christian sexual ethicists, and constructive 
proposals before revealing the wisdom of victim-survivors of CSA whose knowledge may 


suggest revisions of theological sexual anthropology, sexual ethics, and perhaps sexual justice. 


Finally, in chapter 6, I will use Karen Lebacqz's six approaches for Christian justice in 
Justice in an Unjust World in conversation with the stories of study participants to create a 
pastoral theological framework for healing the Christian soul after CSA.** I will argue that 
pastoral care and Christian clergy should enable CSA victim-survivors and churchgoers to make 
meaning of CSA and receive the appropriate spiritual care within their religious communities. In 
addition, mental health providers should integrate the Christian faith of the victim-survivors of 


CSA within their care to enable understanding, liberation, and healing. 


34 Karen Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1987), 159. 
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Chapter 2 


Literature Review 


Survivors of CSA are victims of a silent holocaust, a holocaust of the soul. 
— Sue Magrath, Healing the Ravaged Soul: Tending the Spiritual Wounds of Child 
Sexual Abuse 
Introduction 

Over the past seventeen years, in my work as a chaplain, I have seen the spiritual- 
psycho-social impact of SA on survivors. For many, the abuse began in childhood, and the 
effects of the abuse have placed them in a select group of people navigating childhood sexual 
trauma (CST). For many survivors of CST, there are concerns about God's activity or lack of 
action when the SA occurred. For others, there is an ambivalence towards the church for its 
silence from its pulpits, Bible studies, and publications about CSA. I lament the missed 
opportunity to embody God's love and grace for those hurting from the catastrophic injury that is 
CSA. We do not fully embrace the practice of confession, forgiveness, accountability, and 


restoration modeled throughout the scripture. We must break the silence. 


The literature around childhood sexual abuse (CSA) reveals a common hidden 
phenomenon that does not appear to decrease over time. For example, in 2002 the World Health 
Organization (WHO) estimated that 150 million girls and 73 million boys under the age of 18 


had endured various forms of sexual violence.! The national statistics in the United States 


' Mannat Mohanjeet Singh, Shradha S. Parsekar, and Sreekumaran N. Nair, “An Epidemiological 
Overview of Child Sexual Abuse,” Journal of Family Medicine and Primary Care 3, no. 4 (October-December 
2014): 430-35, https://doi.org/10.4103/2249-4863.148139. 
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indicate that 1 in 4 girls and 1 in 13 boys experience sexual abuse before age 18.7 CSA is more 
prevalent than most people realize because there is approximately a 38% disclosure rate among 
childhood victims.* There are countless more who do not tell. My dissertation considers the lived 
experiences of CSA victim-survivors who grew up in Christian churches. From their stories, 
there are three practical pastoral/practical theological objectives: first, with the help of victim- 
survivors’ stories, communicate the impact of their silenced-stories to make proposals regarding 
what kinds of pastoral care and counseling may be suitable; second, to highlight the effect of 
silent churches on the injustice CSA victim-survivors endure(d), and third, to submit a 


constructive theological framework for a pedagogy of storying CSA. 


Literature Review 

In 1983, after spending years working with persons who experience IPV, CSA, and rape, 
Marie Marshall Fortune dared to break the silence in her work Sexual Violence: The 
Unmentionable Sin. Listening to the first-hand accounts of survivors against the backdrop of a 
societal culture of violence against women in the United States, Fortune posited the jarring reality 
that Christian ethics and theology had offered little to no leadership in determining the difference 
between sexual activity and sexual violence.* This book served as a primer for clergy persons and 
congregations to learn the definitions of SV, interrogate erroneous beliefs, and confront the ethic 
of silence about SV and sexual activity that could be found in the church and society. Using 
scripture, church history, and tradition, Fortune traced the moral norm that decentered the voices 


of the victims (usually women) and the SV they experienced while centering a moral value on 


2 “Fast Facts: Preventing Child Sexual Abuse.” Center for Disease Control and Prevention, April 6, 2022. 
https://www.cdc.gov/violenceprevention/childsexualabuse/fastfact.html. 

3 Darkness to Light, “Child Sexual Abuse Statistics,” Darkness to Light: End Child Sexual Abuse, last 
modified June 19, 2015, 7, https:/Awww.d21.org/wp-content/uploads/2017/01/all_statistics_20150619.pdf. 

4 Marie M. Fortune, Sexual Violence: The Unmentionable Sin (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1983), 2. 
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sexual purity and heteronormative sex only in marriage. Christian sexual ethics comparably 
focused on the “form or type of sexual contact rather than the substance of sexual relationships.”> 
Fortune called for a Christian sexual ethic that names SV a sin in order to break the cycle of 


suffering imposed upon victims and survivors. 


In 1995, Carol J. Adams and Marie Fortune edited a theological resource book, Violence 
against Women and Children, to both inform and broaden the conversation about physical and 
sexual violence in the church.°® This offering was an outgrowth of discussions from the first 
Theological Education and Domestic Violence Conference in San Antonio, Texas, in 1985. This 
event was sponsored by the Center for the Prevention of Sexual and Domestic Violence with solid 
support from several Protestant denominations.’ Adams and Fortune envisioned this book as a 
model and resource to support theological education focusing on the gendered experience of 
women and children with physical and sexual violence in a patriarchal society. This type of 
training did not make major inroads into theological education. Instead, it contended with societal 
and church backlash to women’s rights, feminist/womanist theologizing, along with the 


redefinition of sexuality and sexual ethics.* 


Efforts to address sexual and domestic violence within the context of the church have not 
been mainstreamed and remain under the auxiliary ministries of the church. A resonant theme in 
the efforts of Fortune, Heggen, and others has been and continues to be centering on the stories of 


those who experience IPV, SV, and CSA who suffer in silence. 


> Fortune, “Sexual Violence, the Unmentionable Sin: An Ethical and Pastoral,” 72. 

® Carol J. Adams et al., Violence against Women and Children : A Christian Theological Sourcebook (New 
York: New York : Continuum, 1995). 

T Adams et al., Violence against Women and Children : A Christian Theological Sourcebook, 10. 

8 Adams et al., Violence against Women and Children : A Christian Theological Sourcebook, 503. 
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Carolyn Holderread Heggen, a Christian psychotherapist, and lecturer on the church and 
sexual abuse, chronicled the historical denial of sexual abuse as a common experience in 
churches. In Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches, Heggen’s work identifies the 
results and causes of intrafamilial incestuous maltreatment within families, the inherent denial 
about the prevalence of incest, and factors contributing to CSA. At the time of her writing, 
Heggen contended that the psychotherapeutic community, like the church, did not prioritize 
addressing the problem of sexual abuse. The reluctance of the church to address CSA could be 
traced to discomfort in speaking of things sexual, which created and continued to create a culture 
that silenced victim-survivors. 

Heggen’s roadblocks to breaking the silence about CSA were connected to these six 
factors often found in abusive environments: (1) God intends for men to dominate and women 
and children to submit, (2) because of her role in the Fall, the woman is morally inferior to man, 
(3) children are inherently evil and must have their wills broken, (4) Marriage must be preserved 
at all cost, (5) suffering is a Christian virtue, and (5) Christians must promptly forgive those who 
sin against them.’ Heggen lamented the generational silencing of victims who had no forum to 
share their pain or models of redress meted out to victims who had gone to their church with 
pastoral abuse in their faith communities. 

Pastoral theologian Pamela Cooper-White, in The Cry of Tamar: Violence against Women 
and the Church’s Response, advocated for the centering of the stories of those who have been 
victimized and oppressed as crucial in eradicating sexual violence and abuse of women.!° While 
there have been inroads in advocacy, prevention, intervention, and education about SV, 


victimization rates continue to be alarming. In the updated edition (2012), Cooper-White reminds 


° Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches, 82-97. 
'0 Cooper-White, The Cry of Tamar: Violence against Women and the Church's Response. 
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the reader that gender and power continue to shape our society’s understanding and response to 
SV. Although SV is experienced by all persons regardless of identity, the statistics published by 
RAINN indicate that in the United States, nine out of every ten victims of rape are female.!! This 
gendered reality is also reflected in the statistics od CSA where one in nine girls and one in fifty- 
three boys under the age of 18 experience sexual abuse or assault at the hands of an adult.!? 
Throughout this dissertation, there is variation in the statistics for the prevalence of CSA 
nationally. For example, statistics from the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC), 
the Rape, Abuse and Incest National Network (RAINN), and the National Center for Victims of 


Crime are used in this document. However, due to the underreporting of sexual violence, the 


actual number of persons who may have experienced sexual abuse is believed to be higher. 


Cooper-White encourages clergy to question and keep open for revision of all forms of 
authority and power used to incite or collude with abuse implicitly or explicitly. Spiritual leaders 
must remain critical of the ways in which we respond to IPV. Training, advocacy, and the 
creation of reconciling and accountable communities support the eradication of the roadblocks to 


progress in addressing CSA. 
Social Sciences and Childhood Sexual Abuse 


Incest and CSA can be traced back at least to the societies of ancient Greece, Rome, and 
Egypt. During the Renaissance, Victorian, and Enlightenment periods of western history, though 
Christianity had become a deep force in people’s lives as they navigated sexual morality, sexual 


behavior, and sexual feelings, incest and CSA were still part of the milieu.!? In Vienna of the 


‘| “Scope of the Problem: Statistics | RAINN,” n.d. https://www.rainn.org/statistics/scope-problem. 

'2 “Children and Teens: Statistics | RAINN,” n.d. https://www.rainn.org/statistics/children-and-teens. 

'3 E Jane Martin, “Incest/Child Sexual Abuse: Historical Perspectives,” Journal of holistic nursing 13, no. 1 
(1995): 8-9. 
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1890s Sigmund Freud began to hear about CSA from women patients with “hysterical illness.”!* 


While Freud was initially astonished by these revelations, over time he grew to accept the truth 
of their stories and published and presented a paper in 1886 to the Vienna Society for Psychiatry 
and Neurology. This paper chronicled Freud’s conclusions, “the seduction theory” that sexual 
experiences in childhood were the major cause of neurotic behavior in adults.!> In 1899 due to 
the “icy” reception of his first paper, Freud wrote another paper, the Oedipal complex, reversing 
his original findings, stating that the painful stories of CSA were nothing more than “wishful 


fantasies” of sexual relationships with parents. 


A review of the literature in psychology shows that CSA causes lifelong adverse effects, 
including shame, low self-esteem, body issues, and relationship issues. Short-term consequences 
reported by adolescents include sexual dissatisfaction, promiscuity, homosexuality, increased 
risk of revictimization, and suicidal ideation.'° Depression and substance abuse are two examples 
of psychopathology that CSA survivors are at risk of experiencing. The long-term consequences 
have also been conceptualized as a form of post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD), in which the 


abuse causes disruption that continues to reverberate down the years.'7 


These symptoms are also displayed in the lives of CSA victim-survivors who identify as 
Christian. For example, Carolyn H. Heggen, in Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches, 
notes that the process of healing is more complicated and problematic for persons abused in 


religious settings — schools, homes, or churches—by persons who represented religious authority 


'4 Martin, “Incest/Child Sexual Abuse: Historical Perspectives,” 10. 

'S Martin, “Incest/Child Sexual Abuse: Historical Perspectives,” 10. 

'6 Jerusha Sanjeevi et al., “A Review of Child Sexual Abuse: Impact, Risk, and Resilience in the Context of 
Culture,” Journal of child sexual abuse 27, no. 6 (2018). 

'7 Sanjeevi et al., “A Review of Child Sexual Abuse: Impact, Risk, and Resilience in the Context of 
Culture.” 
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or expressed religious faith.!’ Heggen also reports that the victims of the abuse experience 
‘profound spiritual damage’ when the abuser and the victim are persons of religious faith.'? The 
church, like other institutions, denies the reality of sexual abuse, which has intensified victims’ 
pain.”° This institutional denial has made it difficult to determine the extent, causes, and 


prevention of sexual abuse. 


Pastoral Theology 


A survey of pastoral theological literature indicates efforts to educate clergy leaders about 
SV as early as the late 1970s when male pastors predominated pastoral care and leadership. The 
comments of male clergypersons then intimated that IPV was something their congregants were 
not experiencing because victims-survivors were not sharing their experiences with them. 
However, when clergywomen entered the ministry in more significant numbers, they were 
flooded with the stories which led to 'pastoral care and crisis intervention with battered women, 
incest victims/survivors, rape victims/survivors, and victims of sexual harassment in the 
workplace.'*! In the mid-1980s, there was a Theological Education and Domestic Violence 
conference that yielded a commitment to centering these facts: (1) clergy will encounter sexual 
and domestic violence, (2) community resources to assist in responding should be accessible, and 
(3) clergy should provide an 'informed response’ that focuses on ending violence rather than 


maintaining the family unit.?? Notably, pastoral theologian, Pamela Cooper-White in 1996 


'8 Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches. 

'? Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches, 44. 

20 Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches, 49. 

2! Carol J Adams and Marie Fortune, Violence against Women and Children: A Christian Theological 
Sourcebook (A&C Black, 1995), 9. 

2 Adams and Fortune, Violence against Women and Children: A Christian Theological Sourcebook, 10. 
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recommended seminary education about DV being of primary importance.”* In 2011, Cooper- 
White reviewed the progress made in addressing IPV in pastoral theology and care and identified 
teaching, research, and public advocacy (a theologically grounded call for justice) as integral to 


pastoral and spiritual care. 


In 2018 Nancy Nason-Clark, Barbara Fisher-Townsend, and Catherine Holtmann penned 
Religion and Intimate Partner Violence: Understanding the Challenges and Proposing 
Solutions, offering over twenty-five years of extensive research in this ‘vital and credible’ 
resource to provide insight into how religion impacts issues of IPV.”* Ron Clark, pastor, 
seminary instructor, author, and researcher residing in Portland, states, “our research has 
indicated that faith communities are not only ill-prepared to address IPV, SA, and harassment— 
but they are many times a hindrance in helping survivors and victims find safety, peace, and 
freedom from oppression.””> Ultimately, based on his research and ‘victim-centered approach’ of 
caring for IPV survivors, Clark advocates for mandatory, in-depth IPV training in referral, myths 
of abuse, and how to help protect victims and children for all seminary students, thus, 
empowering faith community leaders to create awareness by regularly preaching or publicly 


addressing the sins of IPV and SA.”° 


While there was an increased awareness of IPV and SA in churches during this period, 


the effects of intimate violence and clergy sexual misconduct did not receive large-scale scrutiny 


3 Pamela Cooper-White, “An Emperor without Clothes: The Church's Views About Treatment of 
Domestic Violence,” Pastoral Psychology 45, no. | (1996): 35. 

4 Nancy Nason-Clark et al., Religion and Intimate Partner Violence: Understanding the Challenges and 
Proposing Solutions (Oxford University Press, 2018). 

5 Ron Clark, “The Emerging Truth of #Metoo: Ministry among Toxic Masculinity, Survivor Stories, and 
the God Who Hears the Cries of the Vulnerable.’ (Paper presented at Christian Scholars Conference, Nashville, 
TN, June 2018). 

6 Clark, “Ministry among Toxic Masculinity, Survivor Stories, and the God Who Hears the Cries of the 
Vulnerable,” 7. 
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until the clergy sexual-abuse scandals that became public in the Catholic Church in the late 
1990s. The stories of the victim-survivors magnified the Church's slow response to the charges. 
Often, cover-ups, denials, or moving clergy to another parish responded to the allegations. Until 
the cases received national attention and the clergy persons or other personnel faced criminal 
charges, the survivors remained silenced by a doubting public. While Catholic theologians have 
extensive writing on sex, sexual ethics, and clergy sexual abuse, there is a shortage of 
comparable discourse in Protestant and Evangelical churches. Despite the changes made and 
modeled by the Catholic Church, the broader Christian community seems trapped in a liminal 
space between the classical sexual anthropology of the RC before Vatican II and forming a more 
historically conscious sexual ethic. What contributes to the hesitancy in mainline Christian 
churches to provide sexual education (beyond abstinence and purity culture) and a robust sexual 
ethic which responds to IPV despite the statistics that CSA adversely impacts our communities? 
Heggen attributes this practice of silence to the “fortress of denial,” a trinity of ideas consisting 
of the following: pastors' hesitance to admit SA is occurring amongst congregants; 
victims/survivors' reluctance to talk about it; and congregational anxiety.”’ As a therapist, 
Heggen postulates the importance of relational healing between the victim-survivor and the 
offender. The naming of the offense facilitates the survivor's healing, reducing the SA's power to 


inflict pain.”® 


Marie Fortune in her seminal work, Sexual Violence: The Unmentionable Sin, An Ethical 
and Pastoral Perspective was the first author to define sexual violence as sinful.”? Fortune 


distinguishes SA as a multi-dimensional sin impacting the body, relationally, socially and 


7 Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches. 
8 Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches. 
29 Fortune, “Sexual Violence, the Unmentionable Sin: An Ethical and Pastoral,” 76. 
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sexually.3° Monica Coleman in The Dinah Project names the importance of congregations 
forming havens of safety to break the silence about SA and give the survivor space and time to 
heal in the faith community. Coleman challenges the hushed congregations, clergy, and 


victim/survivors to speak up and respond to those hurting within the community of faith. 


The Church, Sexuality, and Sexual Abuse 
Christian Sexual Ethics 


What guides the church in its practice of sex education, sexual ethics, and justice for the 
victim-survivor of CSA? The teachings of the early church on matters of sexual morality, which 
continue today, centered on sexual purity and sexual control. This “classical” view of sex within 
the early Christian church from the Roman Catholic (RC) tradition asserted that sex was to occur 
only in marriage and only for procreation.*! This sexual anthropology was pro-virginity, anti- 
same-sex behavior, and anti-divorce while tying a woman’s value to childbearing and caring for 
the family. The RC tradition traces the study of sexual ethics to the early church fathers 
Augustine of Hippo and, later, Thomas Aquinas. Both Church Fathers contributed to the 
development of moral theology and the sexual ethics of the Roman Catholic church. According 
to Salzman and Lawler, this classical view about sexual activity among Christians was also 
influenced by Greek Stoicism. Stoicism, a philosophy that prioritized the pursuit of self-mastery, 
perseverance, and wisdom, had dualism, the separation of mind and body, as a central theme. 
The Stoics viewed sex as a necessary function of procreation, but the need for human friendship, 


which was always identified through the male lens, was best met through male relationships. 


30 Marie M. Fortune, Sexual Violence: The Unmentionable Sin (New York: Pilgrim Press, 1983), 87. 
3! Todd A. Salzman and Michael G. Lawler, Sexual Ethics: A Theological Introduction (Washington, DC: 
Georgetown University Press, 2012). 
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Women were considered necessary for childbearing and categorized as needing protection and 


the embodiment of lustful temptation. 


This classical sexual anthropological view conflicted with the changing mores of 
Catholics and religious persons after the Enlightenment. After Vatican II (1962-1965), several 
shifts ushered revisions of official Catholic perspectives: a change to a historically conscious 
view of sex from a classical perspective, a shift towards sexual anthropology that sees 
procreation and bonding of the spouses as equal ends of marriage; and a shift to a focus on the 
“nature of a human sexual person and his acts.’** The shift, while laudable, did not remove the 
patriarchal, hierarchical system of ecclesial authority that silenced the stories and experiences of 


persons whom IPV, SV, and CSA harmed. 


After Vatican II, a development worth noting in Catholic sexual ethics was the retrieval 
of Aristotle and Aquinas's virtue ethics. In virtue ethics, “being a moral person” is prioritized 
over “doing a moral act.” Salzman and Lawler state, “these virtues are learned in a community, 
they get their content and their worth in and from a community, and they act back on the 
community to form and sustain it.”3° The practice of these virtues in patriarchal church systems, 
RC and Protestant alike, at best romanticizes who gets to discuss what it means to be a “moral 
person” or what are “moral acts.” When the power and authority of the church are articulated and 
enacted through male hegemony, the voices of women and children remain unprioritized. 
Moreover, if the voices of women and children are silenced, the practice of liberative and healing 


sexual ethics is thwarted. The underlying culture of chastity and sex in marriage, reflected in the 


32 Todd A. Salzman and Michael G. Lawler, “Vatican II and Sexual Ethics: Past, Present, Future,” Toronto 
Journal of Theology 32, no. 2 (2016): 297-313. 
33 Salzman and Lawler, “Vatican II and Sexual Ethics,” 13-14. 
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Biblical tenets of the church (Gen 2:24, Gen 39:7-10), failed to account for those on the margins, 


the sexualized Others for whom purity was eliminated. 


Exploring the types of persons those practicing the Christian faith ought to become, 
James F. Keenan, posits that sexual ethics must move beyond a focus on purity to include justice, 
fidelity, self-care, and prudence tempered by mercy.** These virtues invite practitioners to 
engage regularly with self-reflection regarding sexual practice. It is centering virtue ethics in the 
formation of a sexual ethic that grounds the importance of breaking the silence around CSA 
within the context of the church. The assailants, victim-survivors, and the community remain 
entrenched in non-liberating practices of shame and injustice that do not reflect the Christian 


tenets of justice, forgiveness, and agape love. 


Lisa Sowle Cahill, a feminist biblical scholar, also challenges the classical view of sexual 
anthropology by highlighting the importance of reflecting a sexual ethic bounded by the 
transformational activity of being a disciple of Jesus Christ. A focus on the rules about sexual 
behavior, i.e., homosexuality, adultery, and divorce, is often the central aim when authors seek 
biblical guidance for morality.*> Concentration on the rules has not and does not address the 
persons harmed when the “rules” are inoperative. 

In developing this ethic, Cahill's goal is “not to retain, in practice, the literal meaning of all 
biblical-sexual injunctions but to develop a sexual ethic that promotes Christian communities 
analogous in shape to those reflected by the New Testament materials on morality.” 3° She 


acknowledges that “those early Christian communities challenged their cultures by embodying, 


34 James F Keenan, “Virtue Ethics and Sexual Ethics,” Louvain Studies 30, no. 3 (2005). 
35 Lisa Sowle Cahill, “Sexual Ethics: A Feminist Biblical Perspective,” Interpretation 49, no. 1 (1995): 1. 
36 Cahill, “Sexual Ethics: A Feminist Biblical Perspective,” 1. 
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however haltingly and imperfectly, a new set of relationships characterized not by power, 


domination, and exclusion but by compassion, solidarity, and inclusion.” 37 


Cahill posits that the moral vision of a biblical sexual ethic that centers on “faithful, 
heterosexual marriage” inspires and encourages the disciple to “do good” and calls for 
“compassion and forgiveness” from the community when there is a transgression of the ethic.** 
This moral vision strives to maintain the community — encouraging its members to care for each 
other (as in John 13:34-35) °° and “build up” each other (1 Thess. 5:11).4° When there is a case 
of “an ongoing offense that endangers the community or the vulnerable in the community, then 
transgressions must be marked, and their perpetrators separated.” *! Lamentably, the justice 
inferred here does not include or attend to the needs of community members who have 
experienced SA. CSA victim-survivors are not beneficiaries of “doing good” or “compassion and 
forgiveness” because their silenced-stories linger in the liminal spaces of “what happened to 
me?” and “whom do I tell?” 

Cahill ensures that a feminist biblical ethic principally attends to “boundaries of exclusion 
and lines of control that are focused on the sexuality and family status of women that prevent 
them from full inclusion in the solidarity of the community.”*? there is a need, however, for 
“boundaries and lines” that include CSA victim-survivors in meaningful dialogue to address their 
healing and liberation so that they do not become “marked off” like the egregious offender. 


Cahill's ethic also demonstrates an awareness of how the individualized focus of our society, the 


37 Cahill, “Sexual Ethics: A Feminist Biblical Perspective,” 1. 

38 Cahill, “Sexual Ethics: A Feminist Biblical Perspective,” 5. 

3° Jesus taught the disciples, “A new command I give you: Love one another. As I have loved you, so you 
must love one another. By this, everyone will know that you are my disciples if you love one another.” 

40 “Therefore encourage one another and build up one another, just as you also are doing.” 
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by-product of modernism, interrupts the communal aspect of belonging to a community of faith. 
Nonetheless, I contend that the voices of CSA victim-survivors need to be included whenever 
there is an attempt to create a Biblical ethic that pushes back against the exclusionary hegemony 
of social hierarchies. 


The Imperative of Justice 


SA produces spiritual, psycho-social, and emotional crises for victim-survivors. Silence 
about CSA amongst Christian leaders and church members discredits children's painful, life- 
altering experiences as they develop their understanding of God, their relationship with God, and 
their place in communities of faith. The continuing silencing of CSA victims directly contradicts 
the main theme of scripture that centers on God’s care for those who are marginalized and 
oppressed. This theme is integrated throughout the Old Testament (OT) and New Testament (NT) 
scriptures of the Judeo-Christian faith. When these particular stories are repressed, the imperative 
for a practice of liberative justice for the CSA victim-survivor is short-circuited. Miguel A. De La 
Torre states that doing liberative ethics is an “attempt to work out truth and theory through 


reflection and action in solidarity with one’s marginalized community.” 


There is a judicial significance that resonates with the stories of the CSA victim-survivors 
who participated in this study with Micah 6:8: “He has told you, O man, what is good; and what 
does the LORD require of you but to do justice, to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your 
God?” (NASB). What is “doing justice” for the CSA victim-survivor? Can CSA victim-survivors 
“do justice” when they have experienced cruelty in their homes and churches? Who will ensure 


that justice and liberation are obtainable for the CSA victim-survivor? 


4 Miguel A. De La Torre, “Ethics,” in The Wiley Blackwell Companion to Practical Theology, ed. Bonnie 
J. Miller-McLemore (Malden, MA: Wiley Blackwell, 2014), 343, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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Ethical Frames/Models to Respond to Sexual Injustice 
CSA, is the antithesis of the sexual ethics that the RC and Protestant churches espouse. 
Frameworks for activating a Christian sexual ethic that confronts the dominance-victimization 
paradigm inherent in CSA and (IPV) in Christian communities are present in the work of 


ethicists Margaret Farley, Karen Lebacqz, and Marvin Ellison. 
Justice Frameworks 


Karen Lebacqz’s framework for justice begins with the historical stories of injustice 
evident in the United States and places that were impacted financially and politically by a 
relationship with the United States.** The quest for justice begins with a social analysis of the 
lived experiences of people who endure oppression, displayed in ethnic, sexual, political, 
economic, cultural, and verbal injustice. From this social analysis, Lebacqz links the present 
conditions of global and continental (North American) inequality with a legacy of past actions 
that created “a web of ruination and injustice.”*° Though the Christian church has often been 
complicit in the hegemony of injustice, the actions of God, reflected in the scriptures, compel its 


use in the formation of both a theory and framework of justice. She states: 


The proper starting for a theory of justice is therefore the juxtaposition of 
historical consciousness that hears the voices of the oppressed and biblical 
remembrance that recaptures the meaning of Scripture as understood by the 
oppressed...an appropriate use of scripture may illumine the contemporary 
situation, and the contemporary situation may also illumine our reading of 
Scripture. Historical consciousness illumines biblical remembrance , and biblical 
remembrance in turn illumines historical consciousness.*’ 


44 Margaret Farley, Just Love: A Framework for Christian Sexual Ethics (Bloomsbury Publishing USA, 
2008). 

45 Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice, 8. 

46 Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice, 36. 

47 Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice, 61. 
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By centering the voices and stories of the oppressed as the site for remembering, Lebacqz moves 
towards a theory of justice that takes the perspective of the marginalized seriously. Feminist 
standpoint theorists (ST) believe that the perceptions of most people in male-dominated 
societies, including most women, are distorted both by dominant systems of knowledge and by 
the structure of daily life.4* Feminist researchers privilege the experiences of women above men 
believing that women are more impartial than male-dominated systems of ideas because they 
come closer to representing the interests of society as a whole, being more inclusive or 
comprehensively committed to recognizing and demystifying the dominant systems of 


knowledge.*” 


Lebacqz identifies six approaches to reviewing historical injustice taken from the Bible 
(1) a recognition of the greater good, (2) stress on the least advantaged, (3) respect for freedom 
of choice, (4) the priority of the poor,(5) the imperfection of justice, and finally, (6) the 
epistemological privilege of the oppressed. The resultant framework for justice is reflective of 
God’s response to injustice first, Rescue — God’s concern for the oppressed moves God to action 
(Exod. 3:7).°° Second, Reticence or God’s silence to injustice or cries for help requires human 
partnership with God for justice to be enacted.°! Third, Rebuke reflects God’s calling out of the 


oppressor and their actions.°” Fourth, Requisition — a demand for reparations or action.> Fifth, 


48 Alison M Jaggar, “Feminist Standpoint Theory: Social Location and Epistemic Privilege,” Just methods: 
An interdisciplinary feminist reader (2008): 305. 

4° Jaggar, “Feminist Standpoint Theory: Social Location and Epistemic Privilege,” 305. 

5° The LorD said, “I have surely seen the affliction of My people who are in Egypt, and have given heed to 
their cry because of their taskmasters, for I am aware of their sufferings. New American Standard Bible: 1995 
Update (La Habra, CA: The Lockman Foundation, 1995, Ex. 3:7 

5! Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice, 79. 

2 Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice, 81. 

3 Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice, 83. 
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Rainbow of mutual respect reflects God’s covenantal relationship with humanity and a ethos of 


restoration where the oppressed and the oppressor are in cooperation with God .*4 


A Christian sexual ethic that centers on love and mutuality is in undeniable opposition to 
CSA. Christian ethicist Margaret Farley, in Just Love: A Framework for Christian Sexual 
Ethics, proposes a contemporary, functional sexual ethic to respond to unethical and sinful acts 
of SV on children.** Close to forty years post Vatican II, the starting point for this task takes into 
account the importance of centering intercultural settings, historical perspective, and social 
analysis. This includes defining human embodiment and sexual desire, the implication of and 
reasons for sex, the significance of gender, and the inclusiveness or particularity of any 
moralistic norms. °° This approach centers on the understanding that persons are ends in 
themselves with a capacity for free choice and self-determination.>’ Therefore, respect for the 
autonomy and relationality that characterizes a person as ends in themselves and hence respect 
for their wellbeing, for autonomy, for relationality, and finally for persons as sexual beings in 


society leads to a more equitable Christian sexual ethic. 


Farley proposes a framework undergirded by “justice in loving and in actions that flow 
from that love.’°* The norms for “just sex” are: (1) do no unjust harm, (2) free consent, (3) 
mutuality, (4) equality, (5) commitment, (6) fruitfulness, and (7) social justice.°? A justice 


framework for sexual ethics is congruent with the norms and ideals of ‘faithfulness, loving- 


4 Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice, 85. 

55 Margaret Farley, Just Love : A Framework for Christian Sexual Ethics (New York, UNITED STATES: 
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kindness, forgiveness, patience and hope,’ norms essential for Christian relationships and apply 


to sexual relationships. © 


Marvin M. Ellison, building on the work of Lebacqz and Farley, argues for a sexual ethic 
that is “sex-positive and ethically principled.’’*! Ellison proposes a progressive Christian sexual 
ethic that pays attention to but is not limited by moral truth located in the past and defined by the 
early Church Fathers. He argues for a theological discourse about sexuality shaped by 
“developing a liberating method of ethical discernment that critiques outdated assumptions about 
gender, sexual difference, and family patterns and clarifies how “sexual sin” these days is far less 


about sex and far more about the misuse of power and exploitation of vulnerability.” © 


Ellison advocates for the redrawing of an ethical map that incorporates the participation of 
the community of faith in its formation of a comprehensive and just sexual ethic. This work is 
both a deconstructive critique of “sexual injustice with its interlocking components of sex- 
negativity, compulsory heterosexuality, and sexualized violence” and a “constructive movement 
to create the conditions of respect and well-being” so that all—particularly those now on the 


margins—can flourish.© 


The concepts advanced by these Christian ethicists Lebacqz, Farley, and Ellison are 
integral to creating an ethical framework that centers relationality, i.e., the lived experiences of 
Christians, over a rigid, legalistic, punitive rules-based sexual morality that relies on fear and 


shame keep Christ's followers compliant.“ The contemporary task of constructing a relational 


6 Farley, Just Love: A Framework for Christian Sexual Ethics, 241. 

6! Marvin M. Ellison, Making Love Just: Sexual Ethics for Perplexing Times (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2012), 1, https://doi.org/10.2307/j.ctt22nm74r. 
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framework that centers the normalization of sexual education, sexual ethics, and sexual justice in 
Christian congregational settings is imperative in supporting the liberation and healing of CSA 


victim-survivors. 


Farley, Lebacqz, and Ellison’s knowledge of IPV and SA inform their critiques of 
Christian patriarchy and how the church forms its sexual morals. Their pioneering work on the 
prevalence, myths, and lack of preparedness of pastors to respond has informed Christian ethics, 
pastoral theology, and pastoral care. Privileging the lived experiences of victims and survivors of 
IPV and SA has shaped the literature, highlighting the importance of educating clergy and the 
church about this life-limiting and harmful phenomenon. From the frameworks of justice and 
“Just love,” proposed by Farley, Lebacqz, and Ellison, we recognize children as relational and 
autonomous beings; however, their status as children disqualifies them from consenting to and 
participating in sexual acts. Instead, they were coerced or forced into sexual acts with a 
grandfather, boarders, older children, cousins, uncles, or young adults. What these frameworks 
are missing is the wisdom of victim-survivors of CSA. The ideals of “just love” are not easily 
transferable to the concerns of children who, like my research partners, experienced unjust 
sexual harm. Instead, the victim-survivors of CSA need opportunities to share their stories with 
their faith communities and inclusion in forming a relationally just sexual ethic to be adopted by 


the church. 


Nevertheless, the church's failure to center the lived experiences of CSA victim-survivors 
and the injustice meted out to the “little ones” (Matthew 19:14) is another casualty of the 
silenced stories. The shameful secret of CSA will remain a cause that marginalizes and limits the 


experience of children and victim-survivors envisioning themselves as part of God’s story. 
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Conclusion 


A review of the closely related literature in the social sciences, pastoral theology, and 
Christian sexual ethics reveals the psycho-social and spiritual cost of silence for persons 
disturbed by CSA. The patriarchal lens through which sexual ethics and mores have been 
communicated to the church does not consider the experiences of those harmed by SA. Centering 
the lived experiences of CSA victim-survivors is vital to the continued shaping of sexual norms 
for persons who identify as Christians. Instead, the literature bolsters my thesis that a relational 
framework that supports the healing of persons who have experienced CSA is necessary and 


crucial for religious communities and the victim-survivors in their midst. 
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Chapter 3 


Methodology and Methods 


Introduction 
This dissertation is an interdisciplinary, critically constructive theological work of 
practical theology. Centering the lived experiences of the victim-survivors of CSA as the process 
to investigate and revise practice is paramount. Four underlying philosophies and assumptions 
guide the methodological approach of this study: practical theology, womanist/mujerista 
theology, a theology of justice, and Christian sexual ethics. These four philosophical approaches 
to research provide a structure for investigating disregarded or silenced voices. 


Practical Theology 


Practical theology is sensitive to theory, practice, and complexity, with commitments to 
sophisticated analysis of social conditions that hinder human flourishing. Theological research 
about SA has focused on increasing awareness of and the prevention of IPV, SA, and CSA 
privileging the experiences of those who experience it. This dissertation centers on the stories of 
CSA victim-survivors as a site for a co-created praxis. “A distinctively practical theological 
objective .. . is to have a transforming influence on religious faith in congregations and 
society.”! With its focus on theory and praxis engaging care seekers’ lived experiences, the field 
of pastoral theology provides helpful frameworks for dismantling intimate and cultural violence. 


Pastoral theology maintains that story matters, context matters, and the pastoral theologian’s 


' Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, “Introduction: The Contributions of Practical Theology,” in The Wiley 
Blackwell Companion to Practical Theology, ed. Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore (Malden, MA: Wiley Blackwell, 
2014), 11, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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perspective also matters. Pastoral theology also asks questions about whose stories are missing 
from the conversation. Finally, prioritizing the groups' voices on the margins who experienced 
multiple oppressions of race, class, sex, ableism, and poverty provides a practical framework for 
dismantling intimate partner and cultural violence. 
Womanist/Mujerista Theologies 

Practical theology’s approach to theology is congruent with womanist/mujerista 
theology’s three principles of womanist action—embracing the maternal, political clarity, and 
adopting an ethic of risk embraced by “everyday women.” * Centering justice as a constitutive 
element of the Gospel, womanist/mujerista theologies see salvation and liberation as two aspects 
of the same process, grounded in the conviction that central to human history is the story of 
redemption. Persons who attend churches where they cannot speak of their sexual harm remain 
trapped in silence in a place where they should find freedom and liberation. Centering the stories 
of CSA victim-survivors is epistemic (focused on the knower and what is known), relational 
(focused on mediation and reparation), and restorative (engagement with the community as 
bearing responsibility for achieving justice) and is congruent with the liberative and 


transformative commitments of practical theology and womanist/mujerista theology. 
Storying CSA 


The interview is the vehicle that captures the stories of CSA survivors in this study. The 
interview is a knowledge-production site with relational, conversational, linguistic, narrative, and 


pragmatic implications.’ The positioning of the survivors' well-being in all decisions, practices, 


> Thema Bryant-Davis and Tyonna Adams, “A Psychocultural Exploration of Womanism, Activism, and 
Social Justice,” in Womanist and Mujerista Psychologies: Voices of Fire, Acts of Courage, ed. Thema Bryant-Davis 
and Lillian Comas-Diaz (Washington, DC: American Psychological Association, 2016), 223-24. 

3 Steinar Kvale and Svend Brinkmann, Interviews: Learning the Craft of Qualitative Research Interviewing 
(Los Angeles: Sage, 2009), 63. 
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and interactions guides the study framework.* All participants are co-creating and co- 
investigating the experience with the researcher. Black feminism, intersectionality, and womanist 
ideas inform my epistemological assumptions about knowledge and knowledge production. 
Privileging the situated knowledge and standpoint epistemology of the victim-survivors of CSA 
does not eliminate power imbalances. However, it facilitates positioning the subjugated 
knowledge of participants as the point of knowledge production. Analytic memos during each 
data collection phase allowed the researcher to practice self-reflexivity. For example, when I 
discovered the ineligibility of that the high number of persons who initially signed up for the 
study I was disappointed and I wrote out my feelings of disappointment and frustration. Writing 
these memos after interviews and transcription allowed me to rethink follow-up questions and 
stir my thoughts about the patterns that were surfacing. As I began to code during data analysis, I 
would refer to the memos to assist in keeping track of confirming ideas that were emerging. All 


participants co-created and co-investigated the experience with the researcher. 


Methods 


Practical Theological Method: Revised Critical Correlational Method 


The practical theological hermeneutical method I used in this research is Don S. 
Browning’s revised critical correlational method.* This method entails a critical analysis of the 
“descriptive theology, and practically oriented historical and systematic theology” of the church 


on the topic of CSA through the lived experiences of victim-survivors.° Browning, in A 


4 Campbell, Goodman-Williams, and Javorka, “A Trauma-Informed Approach to Sexual Violence 
Research Ethics and Open Science,” 4469-70. 

5 Don S. Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic Proposals 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), Kindle. 

® Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic Proposals, chap. 3, Kindle. 
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Fundamental Practical Theology, articulates the distinction between theological “practice” and 
“praxis” in religious communities. “Practice” is an uncritical application of theology that does not 
consider the “theory-laden praxis” that develops from the phronesis (practical wisdom) in these 
communities.’ Since religious communities are committed to their members' personal, moral, and 
spiritual growth, the practical theological task is to determine the underlying theories that inform 
the practice of silence about CSA, which arguably limits victim-survivors’ spiritual development. 
The critical-constructive methodology I propose is congruent with a practical theology that 
critically reflects the Church's dialogue with Christian sources and other communities of 
experience and interpretation by privileging CSA victim-survivors before or as the aim of guiding 
its actions toward social and individual transformation.’ I used the revised critical correlational 
model method to analyze the theory and praxis of victim-survivors of CSA in the United States. 
Exploring the lived experience and Christian tradition as sources of theology ‘foregrounds the 
development of personal and social narratives as sites of transformation.’? Drawing on cognate 
disciplines of Christian sexual ethics and justice (relational and restorative) in conversation with 
the sources of theology mentioned above, I teased out a framework for the healing and liberation 


of CSA victim-survivors. 


Grounded Theory 
Qualitative methodologies support the discovery of the lived experiences of those often 
left out of traditional knowledge-building research.!° A qualitative research trajectory prioritizes 


“listening and attending to people in their socio-cultural particularity” and invites those who care 


7 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic Proposals, chap. Introduction, 
Kindle. 

8 Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic Proposals, chap. 2, Kindle. 

° Ramsay, Pastoral Theology and Care: Critical Trajectories in Theory and Practice, 14. 

‘0 Sharlene Nagy Hesse-Biber, Mixed Methods Research: Merging Theory with Practice (Guilford Press, 
2010), p.17. 
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for such persons “to learn from those who share their stories with us.”!! The centering of the 
survivors’ well-being in all decisions, practices, and interactions guided the study framework.” 
Grounded theory, according to Kathy Charmaz, supports a research process that “extends across 
substantive areas and moves into the realm of formal theory, which means generating abstract 
concepts and specifying relationships between them to understand problems in multiple 
substantive areas.”! 

A constructive grounded theory guided this narrative qualitative research of the victim- 
survivors of CSA.'4 This process recognizes the subjectivity of the research activity and “the 
researcher’s involvement in the construction and interpretation of the data.”!> This researcher 
locates herself as a Christian, Afro-Caribbean-American, Generation X, cis-gender, middle-aged, 
married, able-bodied, mother, campus chaplain, and CSA survivor. This intersectionality 
provided multiple lenses to critically engage with the narratives of those who shared their CSA 
stories. These locations could create shortsightedness because the investigator had much in 
common with the subjects of this study.'® Critical engagement of these lenses throughout the 
process was a priority as the undertaking was from the emic or insider/observer perspective. This 
constructivist grounded theory enabled ongoing researcher reflexivity and analysis that supports 
the generative process of identifying an approach to support the healing, liberation, and thriving 


of those who experienced CSA. I used theoretical coding to generate relationships between the 


' Ramsay, Pastoral Theology and Care: Critical Trajectories in Theory and Practice, 7-8. 

2 Campbell, Goodman-Williams, and Javorka, “A Trauma-Informed Approach to Sexual Violence 
Research Ethics and Open Science.” 

3 Kathy Charmaz, Constructing Grounded Theory (sage, 2014), 10. 

4 Ramsay, Pastoral Theology and Care: Critical Trajectories in Theory and Practice, 14. 

5 Charmaz, Constructing Grounded Theory, 14. 

® My insider status as a CSA survivor prompted me to engage with psychotherapy to mitigate vicarious 
trauma or emotions that arose from engaging with the CSA stories of the participants. 
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codes and categories to develop themes. This process of transcription and coding adhered to 


grounded theoretical analysis and representation. 


Sampling 


I conducted purposeful sampling using criterion and snowball approaches to recruit 
participants.'’ Inclusion criteria for this study were persons 18 years or older who experienced 
CSA and had a past but not necessarily current church affiliation. I shared a digital poster 
advertising the study via clergy persons, mental health professionals, friends, and social media. 
Prospective participants completed a short demographic assessment once verbal or electronic 
interest was initiated. Inclusion criteria comprised of residency in the United States and consent 
to the video recording of the interviews for persons who could not come to the interview 
location. A second demographic electronic assessment, follow-up emails, and phone calls were 


used to ensure inclusion and exclusion criteria. 


Demographic variables included age, ethnicity, level of education, denomination (e.g., 
Baptist, Southern Baptist, Seventh Day Adventists, etc.), and past and current church affiliation. 
The estimated time for collecting the demographic data was five minutes. All participants 
provided written informed consent under complete disclosure principles and received a copy of 
the consent form. Standard principles of protection, including the right to refuse, withdraw, or 


stop an interview, were implemented. (See Appendix A) 


'7 Creswell and Poth, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing among Five Approaches, 157. 
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I approached this research from a trauma-informed perspective, privileging procedures 
that fully “support victim-survivors’ choices, control, and empowerment.”!® I sought the 
participants' feedback, clarified researcher bias, and engaged in researcher reflexivity through 
analytic memos and collaboration to ensure ongoing validity.'? Each participant had the 
opportunity to review the audio, text, or transcript of their conversation. Collaboration 
minimized the risk of misunderstanding, misinterpretation, or misrepresentation. During the 
consent process participants were made aware of the $10 Amazon e-gift card incentive for their 
involvement in the study. The incentives were self-funded. Participants were also apprised of 
their ability to withdraw at any time from the study without penalty. 

Original recordings were deleted from the recording device. All research records were 
labeled with a code. The consent form and a master key that links names and codes are maintained 
in a secure location separate from the transcripts. All de-identified transcripts are stored on the 
investigators' password-protected laptops. Hard copies of transcripts are held in a locked file 
cabinet in Councilors Student Pavilion at Loma Linda University (LLU). The computers were 


not left unattended (i.e., left in a car). The data will not be transferred to any other party. 


Data Collection 


Whether face-to-face or via Zoom, participants were invited in narrative interviews to 
share their experience(s) of sexual encounters during childhood. This interviewing style 
facilitates the spontaneous sharing of narratives by the interviewee with minimal direction from 


the interviewer.”° Qualitative methodologies support discovering the lived experiences of those 


'8 Campbell, Goodman-Williams, and Javorka, “A Trauma-Informed Approach to Sexual Violence 
Research Ethics and Open Science.” 

'? Creswell and Poth, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing among Five Approaches, 261. 

0 Kvale and Brinkmann, Interviews: Learning the Craft of Qualitative Research Interviewing, 180. 
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often left out of the traditional knowledge-building research.”! Intensive and investigative 
interviewing strategies supported each participant's interpretation of their experience during the 
interview.”” The centering of the survivors' well-being in all decisions, practices, and interactions 
guided the study framework.”* At the beginning of each interview, I checked in with each 
interviewee to assess their comfort level with engaging in the topic. I asked if they had water to 
drink and reminded them that throughout our time together, I would stop and ask how they were 
doing. I also observed changes in body language, including posture, tone of voice, and 
attentiveness during the interview. I did this with each conversation partner and at the end of the 
interview asked about the experience, reminding them that they had access to additional support 
via a therapist. A week after the interview I sent each participant an email as a wellness check. 
A few of them had scheduled appointments with their therapists to further process what they had 


shared with me. 


Research Questions 


The research questions that drove the data collection were: (1) What are the experiences 
and stories of childhood sexual abuse survivors in Christian faith communities? (2) What roles 
do silence and shame play in CSA survivors’ willingness to share their stories? (3) How can the 


church facilitate the healing and liberation of CSA survivors? 


The interviews used the following questions as prompts: (1) Tell me about yourself and 
why you decided to join this study. (2) Can you tell me about any sexual experience of 


exploitation or abuse(s) you had as a child? (3) During that time, were you able to talk to anyone 


21 Hesse-Biber, Mixed Methods Research: Merging Theory with Practice, 17. 

22 Charmaz, Constructing Grounded Theory, 57. 

3 Campbell, Goodman-Williams, and Javorka, “A Trauma-Informed Approach to Sexual Violence 
Research Ethics and Open Science.” 
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about what you had gone through? (a) If so, how was that experience for you? (b) If not, why 
not? (4) How has your childhood sexual experience shaped your view of (a) God? (b) The 
church? (c) Christian community? (5) What was the role of your faith during this time? (6) If you 
could go back in time, what do you wish your faith community could have done that they didn’t 
do? (7) What are ways you believe that the faith community can do better for people who are 
survivors? (8) Can you describe the role a faith community could play in survivors’ lives once 


they have shared their stories? 


Electronic forms were stored in a password-protected file. In-person interviews were 
audio-recorded; web interviews were video and audio-recorded; and all were machine 
transcribed through Descript software and held on a password-protected computer. In addition, I 
reviewed each audio recording and transcription thoroughly, ensuring a verbatim account of the 


participant’s story. 


As a survivor of CSA, I was aware throughout the data collection of my subjectivity as I 
listened to the stories of my co-researchers.”* As participants shared their CSA stories, I was 
aware of my emotions and used my clinical pastoral education (CPE) self-supervision questions 
— “Who am I?”, “What is my role?”, and “To whom am I responsible here?” to reflexively 
engage with my emotions. I showed empathy, sadness, and anger when appropriate regarding the 
abuse and injustice they endured. When we engaged on questions that would “self-identity” and 
determining where they were in their journey of healing, I remained curious and inviting, 


resisting the temptation to engage in my role as chaplain. 


4 Charmaz, Constructing Grounded Theory, 13. 
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Sample Size 


Theoretical sampling, that is, discovering data to help illuminate the emerging categories 
until arriving at theoretical saturation, guided the final sample size of this study.7> One hundred 
and fifty individuals completed the initial screening tool, and thirty-four persons were eligible. 
Sixteen women who fulfilled the study's inclusion criteria participated in semi-structured, open- 
ended interviews of 60-90 minutes. Theoretical saturation guided this constructivist approach to 
data collection. Each participant was interviewed once, with the potential for a follow-up 
interview to discuss/clarify answers from the first interview. 

After the project, all audio recordings and full transcripts will be destroyed; only clean 
transcripts with coded subject/interview identifiers have been retained. In addition, I am retaining 
clean transcripts and consent documents for at least three years. Three years after the study has 


been completed, the consent documents will be disposed of by shredding. 


The interview settings were a quiet place that is comfortable for both the interviewer and 
the interviewee. In keeping with county restrictions with COVID-19 protocols, local participants 
had two options for the interview location (1) Loma Linda University Department of Spiritual 
Care Conference Room or (2) Zoom. Upon arrival, participants verbally confirmed their consent 
and were reminded that they could withdraw at any time during the interview without any loss of 
benefits or incentives. Due to the study's sensitive nature and information shared, interviewees 
received, if they desired, contact information for local mental health professionals with expertise 


in trauma-informed care to ensure continued support.”° Study participants were informed that 


5 Charmaz, Constructing Grounded Theory, 198. 
6 Campbell, Goodman-Williams, and Javorka, “A Trauma-Informed Approach to Sexual Violence 
Research Ethics and Open Science,” 4769. 
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participation was voluntary and could be discontinued at any time. Participants had the option to 
terminate the interview at any time to rest or re-schedule or to choose not to continue in the study 
if fatigue or emotional distress occurred. In addition, participants received a $10 Amazon gift 


card for their participation whether they completed the study or not. 


The risks for study participants were uncovering disturbing or unexpected emotions, 
feelings of conflict about responsibility, blame, or not being believed, remorse regarding self- 
disclosure, re-traumatization, risk of possible breach of confidentiality, and discomfort with the 


nature of the questions and aims of this project. 


Demographic Description 


There were 16 participants in the study. Tables 1 and 2 reflect the participant characteristics 


based on the data collection tool used to complete the screening process. 


Table 1. Participant Demographics 


Participant Demographic Characteristics (NV=16) 
Participant Characteristics Total 
Gender 
Female 16 
Age 
18-24 3 
25-34 5 
35-44 6 
45-54 il 
Above 65 i 
Race/Ethnicity 
American Z 
Asian I 
Black/African American 12 
Hispanic/Latino/Spanish 3 
White 1 
Relationship Status 
Married 6 
Divorced J 
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Single 5 
Education 

High School 

Bachelor’s Degree 

Master’s Degree 

PhD or higher 

Trade School 


RM PRO [A] Hyd 


Table 2. Participant Demographics 


Participant Demographic Characteristics (N=16) 
Participant Characteristics 
Church Affiliation (Childhood) 
Baptist 
Church of Christ 
Roman Catholic 
Seventh-day Adventist 
Church Affiliation (Present) 
Baptist 
Evangelical 
Non-Denominational 
Seventh-day Adventist 
Other: Former Adventist 
Religious Service Attendance (excluding weddings and funerals) 
Once per week 
Once or twice a month 
A few times a year 
Seldom 


RJR] dS 


i 
Nh 


lal 
OPP RE 


BofA | A] Co 


Data Analysis 


During the analysis and interpretation phase of the study, transcripts were shared with 
participants to ensure their stories had been captured in their “own words,” reflecting their “lived 
experience.” Interviews were coded using a critical constructivist grounded theoretical 
framework as described by Charmaz.”’ During the initial coding process, I used a constant 


comparison method of data analysis. Constant comparison techniques involve comparing coded 


27 Charmaz, Constructing Grounded Theory, 199. 
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data with other data and developing concepts through each of the three levels of data analysis, 
moving from open to selective coding to establish a substantive-theoretical theory. A 


constructivist theoretical privileges understanding rather than explaining the data. 78 


Three levels of coding were used to develop the theory for this study. First-level coding is 
a line-by-line examination of the data that “constructs tentative ideas about the data, and 
continuous examination through further empirical inquiry.””? During the first level of coding of 
transcripts, participants spoke about their motivations for joining the study, experiences of 
exploitation or abuse, their disclosure process, the impact of CSA on spiritual formation and 
practice, self-identification, appeals, and recommendations for the church regarding CSA (see 
Table 3). Participants described family environments with no support for revealing or healing 
from the abuse. They also spoke of a church environment of isolation, spiritual displacement, 
and shame. 
Engaging with the participant’s story allowed assessment of the social processes of family and 
church to determine “What is happening here?’*° Second-level coding, comparing first-level 
codes with existing and new data, was conducted to create increasingly more abstract categories 
related to the silencing of CSA and its effects. Finally, I began to hypothesize how these 
categories were related. (See Table 3). 


Table 3 Summary of Codes and Categories 


Research and Interview Codes Categories 

Questions 

RQ 1,2 CSA Childhood Sexual Abuse 
IQ 2, 3,4 Silenced Stories Silenced Stories 


?8 Creswell and Poth, Qualitative Inquiry and Research Design: Choosing among Five Approaches, 204. 
2° Charmaz, Constructing Grounded Theory, 199. 
3° Charmaz, Constructing Grounded Theory, 87. 
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Participation in the Study 
Self-Identity in relationship to 
CSA 


Lost Power Secrecy 
Unsafe Shame 
Shame 

RQ3 Family Disruption/ Family Disembodied Self 

1Q4 Crisis Spiritual Dislocation 
Shame Culture Invisible 
Dis-Embodied Self Traumatic Disruption 
Spiritual Displacement e Relational Trauma 
Family Dynamics e Spiritual Trauma 
Community of Faith “See Me” 

RQ 3,5 Awakening Awakening 

IQ 1,3, 4, 6,8 Disclosure of CSA — Breaking | Disclosing the CSA 
the Silence Therapy 
Deconstruction/Reconstruction | Faith Construction 
of Faith 
Performative Faith 
Exercising Agency 
Coping with CSA 
Self-Reflection 
Remembering 
Therapy 
Justice 

RQ 3,5 Ally Allying 

IQ1, 5,7, 8 Belonging Belonging 
Achieving justice Achieving Justice 


Participating/re/storying 


Naming 


Third-level coding, exploring the relationship among categories, was conducted on 


selected transcripts of survivors of CSA to determine whether the hypotheses and the emerging 


theory were supported. Theoretical sampling principles guided the review of transcripts for third- 


level coding to check, qualify, and elaborate the boundaries of the categories and specify the 
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relations among categories.*! A close consideration of these transcripts resulted in the 
development of the theory. Grounded theory strategies of memoing (i.e., tracking analytic 
decisions), diagramming (i.e., portraying the proposed associations amongst variables), and 
member checks (i.e., validating emerging constructs with successive contributors) were used to 


enhance the credibility of the theory. 


Conclusion 


Pastoral theology asks questions about whose stories are missing when engaging with 
theological praxis. The stories and contexts of CSA victim-survivors affiliated with Christian 
churches is integral to the formation and maintenance of a pastoral care framework for their 
healing, liberation and flourishing. The data from the narratives of the study’s participants reveal 
CSA as a life altering experience that silenced and shaped their understanding of themselves, 
God, and the church (Christianity). In the next chapter, we will learn first-hand about their 


silenced CSA stories. 


3! Charmaz, Constructing Grounded Theory, 205. 
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Chapter 4 


Silent Churches Silence CSA Stories 


Introduction 


Constructing a pastoral care framework for CSA victim-survivors informed by their stories was 
the primary aim of this study. Investigating these women's narratives through a revised critical 
correlational practical theological lens in conversation with psychosocial literature, Black 
Feminist and womanist-mujerista theologies prioritized their situated knowledge as a site for 
constituting pastoral care. A critical constructivist grounded theory produced a theory that 
supports the telling of CSA stories. Silent churches silence the stories of CSA victim-survivors, 
resulting in the loss of voice and agential power from childhood into adulthood. Four major 
themes capturing the way SA shaped the lives of CSA victim-survivors emerged: Silencing, 
Dis/locating, Journeying, and Re/Storying reflecting the experiences of study participants. Table 


4 shows a summary of the underlying effects of silenced CSA stories. 


Silencing Childhood Sexual Abuse (CSA) 


Table 4 Summary of the Effects of Silencing CSA Stories 


Themes Subthemes 

Silencing Childhood Sexual Abuse (CSA) | A. Experiencing Childhood Sexual Abuse 
describes the shared experience of each B. Silencing CSA Stories 

victim-survivor of sexual abuse as an C. Keeping Secrets 

initial and often ongoing response to the D. Shaming 


unnamable acts of violence enacted against 
them. 


| 


Experiencing Childhood Sexual Abuse (CSA) 

For twelve of the women in this study, the SA began between the ages of six months to 
10 years, and the remaining four were between ten and sixteen. The abusers included family 
members — siblings, grandfathers, uncles, and cousins; persons who shared fictive kinship or 
“like-sibling” relationships or gained access to the child through the church and connection to a 
parent.' In communities of color, calling someone “Aunty or Tia”, or “Uncle or Tio” who may 
not be biological kinfolk is a common practice. Deferring to older fictive kin, elders (persons 
who were the age of grandparents), or persons with social status (i.e., Sis. Y or Bro. X, or Pastor, 
Deacon, etc.) was (is) common practice. Children were taught to respect, obey and show 
deference to persons with this social status often sharing similar authority as parents. Participants 
described encounters shrouded in secrecy that occurred over several months and years that 
created confusion and dissonance because they did not have a way of identifying the acts that 
were done to them. The acts ranged from fondling, fingering, and voyeurism to rape with an 
object or sexual intercourse. 

Opal (27) shared: 

Yeah. I knew I knew something wasn't right, because I dunno, it just felt like there was a 

lot of secrecy around it. Um, it felt icky, I guess, the best way I could think of wrong. 

Um, my mom told me that she did have “the talk” with me about. So not touching maybe 

that played a role, but I don't remember having that talk, but maybe that was why I felt 

wrong. 

The circumstances that facilitated the initial harming of these children were linked via 
access and relationships. Four of the sixteen study participants were harmed due to childcare 


interactions. Six were victimized by relatives, i.e., step-father, brother(s), grandfather, uncle, or 


cousin. One victim-survivor was abused by her mother’s boyfriend, another by a boarder at the 


' Margaret K. Nelson, Like Family: Narratives of Fictive Kinship (New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University 
Press, 2020). 
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parental home, and the other by a teen boy attending her birthday party. Five of the participants 
experienced SA by one or two additional abusers, and five were harmed by multiple abusers. 
Samira recalled a total of nine abusers throughout her childhood, and one of Vada’s abusers was 
a pastor. The CSA stories of the women in this study are congruent with the data that 60% of 
perpetrators of CSA are acquaintances, teachers, neighbors, or community leaders, and 30% are 


immediate or extended family members.” 
Silencing CSA Stories 


Based on the stories shared what has surfaced is a lack of agency and loss of voice that 
each participant sustained. They described feeling “silenced” by the actions of their abusers. For 
the participants who experienced SA before the age of five their “silence” was born out of their 
ignorance about this unnamable act. Those who were between six and ten articulated a silence 
shaped by the psychological trauma caused by the incident. Emotional and psychological 
traumas result from exceptionally stressful incidents that cause feelings of insecurity and 
disconnection. These traumas incite feelings of helpless, powerlessness, and being overwhelmed. 


For example, Evelyn (42) stated, 


Like, how can I say something? Like, what do I say? And I, I can't remember in 
particular, like if there was any specific threat, but it, it just was something that just 
shocked me... it was more of like, what do I even say? Like, it, it just silenced me really. 
It just silenced me. And I think that that's one of the things I think about when I'm saying 
kind of not using your voice because I feel like that was the beginning of me being 
silenced. Even though there might have not been a threat. I've always felt silent. 


> Darkness to Light, “Child Sexual Abuse Statistics,” 2. 
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Others were silent about the SA due to explicit threats from the abuser, concerned with 


whether or not they would be received as credible witnesses, and shame. 


Keeping Secrets 


Secrecy emerged as a byproduct of the silenced CSA stories of the study participants. 
Factors that contributed to this secrecy were lack of knowledge or understanding of what was being 
done to them, being sworn to secrecy by their abuser, and feelings of distress (shame) caused by 
what was being done to them. This secrecy and shame were amplified by the pedagogy of silence 
from pulpits and spiritual leaders within their communities of faith. For those participants whose 


parents were clergy or held positions of spiritual leadership, this secrecy and shame compounded. 
Samira (41) whose first abuse occurred at age 4 shared: 


So my mom says that I was playing with a doll, and I was talking about a secret, and 
that's how she found out. But I don't, I don't know. Like I told my mom when I was 12 
about what my uncle did... all of the people in between its only coming out now because 
it was the way of life. I just thought that everybody knew. 


Shaming 


For those participants who understood that the SA performed on their bodies they 
expressed embarrassment about what was being done or had been done to them. The message of 
the church regarding sexual purity and abstinence, along with the silence about sex in their 
families, bolstered their estimation of themselves. Evelyn (42) recalled the experience she had in 


disclosing her CSA to her parents said: 


My dad was saying that I should not have told Pastor Jones about it. [Be]cause he has a 
son my age, and he'll tell him that I'm damaged goods. So of course, the message that I 
get from that is that my dad thinks I'm damaged goods because Pastor Jones never acted 
that way. Like he thought that I was damaged goods. Hearing my father say that to me 
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was like he was telling me you're damaged goods, and you shouldn't tell other people that 
you're damaged goods. 


Evelyn experienced safety and acceptance from her pastor when she shared her childhood sexual 
trauma, which was the opposite of her father’s shame-inducing view. Silencing by means of 
shame about the incident, the indignity of people learning about CSA, and the muteness of the 


church contribute to the voicelessness of participants even into adulthood. 


Dis/Locating 


Table 5 summarizes the underlying psycho-spiritual effects of silenced CSA stories. 


Table 5 Summary of the Underlying Psychospiritual Effects of Silenced CSA Stories 


Themes Subthemes 


Dis/Locating describes the shared experiences resulting | A. Disincorporating the Self 


from their silenced CSA stories in concert with the B. Disengaging with Faith 
silence, the psychic wounds caused by the SA C. Erasing 
reinforced their loss of agential power and isolation. D. Distressing Intrusions 


a) Relational Trauma 
b) Spiritual Trauma 


Dis/Incorporating the Self 


CSA causes a psychological wound that leaves an indelible mark on the psyche of the 
person whose sexual consciousness has been activated coercively prior to that person's ability to 
know, understand, and give consent. These acts are performed on the body and are also 


experienced in the body making CSA an embodied process. My conversation partners described 


2 


the classic effects of psychological wounds opened by SA of fear, helplessness depression, 


anxiety, and dissociation.* Samira (41), who had a total of nine abusers, stated: 


My uncle was sleeping with us or staying at the house and I used to be afraid of the dark, 
which I guess now I realize why I was afraid of the dark. But I wanted, I went and slept 
in my brother’s bed, who was sleeping with my uncle. Like there wasn’t room. So I 
slipped in the middle of them and when I woke up, um, his hands were in my pants. So I 
don’t know, again, I think over time I would just black out a lot of stuff, so I don’t, I 
don’t know what happened. 


This loss of memory about the details of the CA was a recurring thread in the stories. 


Disengaging with Faith 


All of my co-researchers attended church during their childhood. When asked how their 
SA shaped their understanding of God, almost all participants whose abuse occurred in early 
childhood (up to 4 years old) did not make a connection. However as they matured, like their 
counterparts who experienced SA in middle childhood (4 — 11) and early adolescence to mid- 
adolescence (12 — 19) they described experiencing a disjuncture between what they observed and 


their lived experience. Rayne (31), whose grandfather was her abuser, stated: 


Yeah. I feel like it's evolved with time. As a kid, I felt like God had favorites. Cause I 
knew that God was real. I couldn't really deny that he was real. I saw him working in 
other people's lives. I just felt like maybe I wasn't his favorite, and he didn't want to work 
in mine. And I really contributed that to being like, because I was a whore. Right. Cause 
of what happened. So, I felt like, you know, and then my grandfather was like a deacon 
and an elder in the church too. 


Several referred to the church as being a performative space where people enacted the 


rituals of worship, yet victim-survivors sensed that it was not authentic and that they victim- 


3 Cate Fisher et al., The Impacts of Child Sexual Abuse: A Rapid Evidence Assessment (Independent Inquiry 
into Child Sexual Abuse, July 2017), https://uobrep.openrepository.com/bitstream/handle/10547/624859/ticsa- 
impacts-child-sexual-abuse-rapid-evidence-assessment-full-report-english.pdf?sequence=2. 
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survivors didn’t belong. Some respondents said that the messaging they remembered centered or 
reinforced fear, was safe for predators, and prioritized looking like everything was ok in your 
life. The church, which should have been a site of healing, hope, and liberation, became a 


location that reinforced their displacement. 


Rayne reflecting on her experience with church and faith also stated: 


I think 5 and 8 was all like fear-based. And then I think beyond that, again, I knew 
God was real. I knew we could work in people's lives. I just felt like I was like a hard 
case, you know, I was just a tough situation. So I just kind of felt a little isolated in that 
way. 


Erasing 


For so many of the respondents, the refrain they shared when reflecting on their 
experiences in the community of faith was being overlooked or unseen by the people who should 
have been paying attention. One described herself as always hanging in the background, turning 
away from people, which was the posture she frequently assumed because her back was always 
turned to her abuser. At least two or three respondents made the connection with their invisibility 
though they participated in ministries of the church. Constance (37), Luna (23), and Vada (39) 


said they wished someone had “seen me.” 


Luna (23) stated: 


I wish they would've just seen me. Because I was on the worship team. I was in 
the choir. I was doing youth group... I was in the building in the summertime, seven days 
a week. [If] there was anyone who was paying attention to me at that moment in my life 
would've known that something was very wrong. But no one, no one asked... these are 
relationships I had established [with] the people since birth... No one asked if I was okay. 
People saw me withdraw. ... And they kept moving on. I think I lost like 35, 40 pounds 
after it had begun. Everyone's like, “Wow, you look so great!” “You're so small.” ...So if 
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anyone at that time had really taken more than 10 seconds to look at me, interact with 
people. Maybe they would've seen that something was wrong and at least reached out. 


This obscurity Luna described can be summed up in a song Vada began to sing as she 


explained her own experience. 
J-O-Y 
Sung to the tune of “Jingle Bells” 


JOY,JOY, 
That must surely mean 
Jesus first, yourself last and others in between, 


1:0 ¥ed-O-Y, 
That must surely mean, 
Jesus first, yourself last and others in between.* 


Vada (39) shared: 


“Jesus first, yourself last, others in between. J-O-Y, J-O-Y.” You know, you live ina 
society, Christian society where you don't advocate for yourself. You don't put yourself 
first, but the church first. That's a lot of the messaging. The church comes first. The 
ministry comes first. The pastors come first. You got to make sure they're good, 
regardless of how you may be feeling. You cannot sacrifice the appearance of the church, 
the reputation, um, that has to stay stellar at all costs. 


Distressing Intrusions 


Each of my participants experienced varying degrees of relational trauma that heightened 
their risk of experiencing SA. Relational trauma occurs when there is consistent disruption of a 


child’s sense of safety and being loved within the family. CSA Abandonment and enmeshment 


4«J_O-Y,” DLTK’s Bible Songs for Kids, DLTK’S Sites for Kids, accessed January 12, 2023, 
https://www.dltk-kids.com/bible/joy.htm. 
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are the most common cause of traumatic disruptions.> Harper (67), Paloma (48), and Constance 
(37) described varying degrees of physical and emotional abandonment lived in environments 


where the bonding between them and their parents was interrupted or disrupted. 


Harper, whose memory of CSA did not surface until her fifties, described a home setting 
where alcohol abuse, physical violence, and neglect were constant throughout her childhood and 
teen years. Paloma, whose parents divorced at age four, described a volatile family context 
where she witnessed her father’s psychotic episodes because of his bipolar disorder. Constance, 
whose SA began between the ages of 10-11, moved between several family homes due to her 


mother’s substance abuse and her father “doing his own thing.” 


Bailee (35), Evelyn (42), and Melody (26) lived through the divorces of their parents or 
step-parent and parent, which caused a traumatic disruption to their relational safety. Bailee’s 
abuser was her stepfather, Melody’s SA ensued during and after her parents announced their 


plans to divorce. 
Evelyn stated: 


Yeah. Um, yes, so my parents were married. I think they were together or married until I 
was in second grade. So I remember being a seven. I remember being in the second grade 
and I remember spacing out. Like I would literally stare at the calendar and just be 
somewhere else.” Um, and that was when I was in the second grade. I'm pretty sure that's 
when they like sat us down and told us like, “Mommy and Daddy are not gonna be 
together anymore,” kind of thing. Um, so I don't know if that's just when they separated 
or if that's what they actually divorced or anything like that. Um, but I know that for me, 
that's when they divorced. 


5 Sian Ferguson, “Relational Trauma: Mental Health Effects, Examples, and Healing,” Psych Central 
(Psych Central, December 22, 2021), https://psychcentral.com/ptsd/what-is-relational-trauma. 
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Though Evelyn lived with her mother after her parents divorced, she described a home 
environment where her biological brothers and later step-brother were her abusers from age three 


through sixteen. 


Journeying 


Table 6 summarises the pathway to healing CSA victim-survivors traversed. 


Table 6 Summary of the Pathway to Healing from CSA 


Themes Subthemes 


Journeying allows the victim-survivor of CSA to actively | A. Awakening 

engage in their reclamation of themselves by naming the | B. Disclosing the CSA 
SA, disclosing their CSA story, engaging qualified C. Healing 

mental health professionals to support their healing, and | D. Re-Constructing Faith 
re-Constructing their faith. Victim-survivors process 
their CSA as an evolving story unfolding over an 
extended period, negotiating, exploring, and making 
meaning. 


All of the study participants described a process that led to their transition from a person 
who had experienced CSA to someone who was making meaning and undergoing healing. This 
healing is a dynamic ongoing process moving at their individual pace. Four themes emerged as 
capturing their progression: Awakening, Disclosing the CSA, Healing, and Re/Constructing 


Faith. 


Awakening 


A number of my conversation partners described their ignorance about what was 
happening to them. Those who were assaulted in early childhood (up to age 4) and at middle 
school years sensed that something was wrong with what was happening to them but did not 


have the capacity to identify what “it” was. Iris (25) stated: 
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I think it's interesting cause it, it wasn't until 13 years old that I think I finally realized 
what molestation was. And it was with, I remember I was texting with one of our family 
friends at the time. And I was like, it was a random, like intrusive thought that happened. 
And it was like, and I told them, I remember, I was like, I think I was sexually abused as 
a kid. 


Both Evelyn (42) and Opal (27) respectively described using a pocket dictionary (Evelyn) 
and Google (Opal) to look up terms they heard “trafficking” and “rape” and then applying them 
to their respective SA. Melody reflected that each time she participated in a sexual act with her 
abuser or hung out with him she felt “unfulfilled” or like she had done something wrong. Her full 
awakening to the SA occurred when her friends discovered her “relationship” and told her that 
she had been “groomed.” Her abuser was in his late 20’s — early 30’s and she was 15 years old 


when the SA began. 


Others, who understood that the CSA was harmful, described a process of wrestling with 
their lived experience in the context of their Christian faith and growing dissonance. Taytum 
(51), whose abuse occurred at age 5 in a childcare setting by an older boy, remembered 
disclosing to her mother what was happening. She didn’t remember how her parents addressed 
the issue other than being moved to another school the following year. At 14 she began reading 
books with explicit sexual content at the university library, where her father was completing his 
doctoral studies. Taytum said that is when she began processing what had happened in her early 


childhood because she hadn’t known before how to understand what had happened. 
Disclosing the CSA 


The storying of their sexual trauma to someone else was a significant part of the healing journey 


of the research respondents. Since SA is associated with shame and secrecy, disclosing the 
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experience to others is complex. ° Four of the sixteen victim-survivors, Khloe (29), Luna (23), 
Norah (23), and Melody (26), have not told their parents of their abuse, which is not unusual for 
persons who experience CSA. However, they shared their stories with their therapists. According 
to the literature, when adults tell others about their CSA experiences, the disclosure is often 
referred to as confiding and is thought to serve the purpose of account-making. People who have 
experienced trauma, for example, SA, are particularly likely to engage in “‘account-making, 
especially during the working-through stage of trauma resolution. Receiving support and 
validation from the confidant after disclosing might facilitate the integration and transcendence 
of the trauma for the CSA victim-survivor.” ’ Bailee disclosed the CSA to her mother, which 
halted the abuse. Constance disclosed an incident with one of her abusers to an aunt, who told 
her father soon after the incident occurred. She did not disclose the abuse with her mother’s 


brother until the last couple of years. 


Samira’s SA emerged from her mother’s observation of her playing with her doll. While 
she played with the doll, Samira talked about a secret. This conversation led to her disclosure of 
the SA. However, despite her remembering going to the police station, being asked questions, 
and having a family meeting about the abuse she endured at the hands of the babysitter’s son, he 
continued to abuse her. He was the first. Samira recounted that there were several male adult 
adult family members who sexually abused her for years before she disclosed the SA to her 
mother at age 14. Evelyn recalled disclosing to her mother about her brother and the abuse 
continuing when she was 5. She later disclosed to her boyfriend and her best friend about the 


sexual abuse she endured from age 4—16. They both encouraged and were with her when she told 


® Claire Burke Draucker and Donna S. Martsolf, “Storying Childhood Sexual Abuse,” Qualitative Health 
Research 18, no. 8 (2008): 1034. 
7 Draucker and Martsolf, “Storying Childhood Sexual Abuse,” 1035. 
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her parents when she was 17 or 18. Like Evelyn, Zaria (33) had moral support from friends when 


she disclosed her abuse to her parents at age 9. 


Zaria stated: 


I don't even know, like after the incident. So it was between second and third [grade]. So 
[in] third [grade] I was an emotional mess. And I mean, switching schools, so I [was] 
switching all my friends and not moving me from the church was kind of like... I had to 
see those grandparents of that kid, every Sabbath, and they were very frustrated because 
my friend, like, confronted them. [She] was the same age as me. 


The revelation about their CSA for Opal (27), Vada (39), and Rayne (31) was compounded by 
their position as children of the clergy. Opal, who had planned to disclose to her parents, 
inadvertently triggered Child Protective Services (CPS) as she called a hotline to clarify her 
language in her letter to them. Vada did not disclose her abuse to her parents, though she was 
brought up for church discipline as a result of being discovered performing sexual acts on a 
deacon at the church. Rayne disclosed her abuse to her parents at eighteen, prior to leaving for 


college. 


Iris (25) disclosed to her cousin and later an older sister around the age of 14 before she 


told her parents two years ago. 


Healing 


A common thread for twelve Breaking the Silence study participants was their 
engagement with therapy as part of their healing process. Though storying the CSA to a family 


member, friend, or pastor was pivotal in their path to healing. Engaging with a mental health 
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professional was integral to the meaning-making of their sexual trauma and beginning the 


process of challenging the dominant CSA stories by examining alternate stories. * 


Opal received therapy as part of her system of care because CPS had been alerted to her 
CSA. She saw a therapist for three years and then returned to therapy while in college. Bailee 
recalls learning about suicidal ideation in a psychology class when she was a freshman in 
college. She was encouraged to use the campus mental health resources, and thus began her 
journey of healing. Bailee went to therapy and joined a support group. Paloma remembers being 
taken to see a therapist to address her “defiance” and “non-conforming behavior.” The therapist 
drew pictures of her and told her she was the problem. Like Bailee, she sought out therapy when 


she went to college. 


Zaria, who struggled with an eating disorder and experienced multiple incidents of CSA, 


described requesting professional counseling. She stated: 


I begged my parents to send me to counseling and my dad refused to allow me to go to a 
professional counselor, but he said I could go to the school counselor. So I went to the 
school counselor. And I, you know, I didn't talk about my abuse immediately. I just 
talked about things that I was struggling with, and he was very like distant and not 
interested. But the moment I brought up that I was sexually abused was a moment that he 
was extremely interested. That was a first red flag for me. The second was that he asked 
me to touch myself. And show him everything that happened to me over and over and 
over again. And he would help me. And I like, after a couple [of] sessions of that, I was 
like, I don't think this is appropriate. I don't think I need to relive where I was touched, 
and I don't think you should watch or help me. So I removed myself. 


Like Bailee (37) and Paloma (49), Zaria (35) received professional therapy while she was in 


college at the recommendation of a professor. Melody went to a church counselor during her 


8 Carrie Merscham, “Restorying Trauma with Narrative Therapy: Using the Phantom Family,” The Family 
Journal 8, no. 3 (2000): 282. 
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parent's divorce but she did not disclose the sexual nature of the association with the man the 


counselor surmised she had a crush on. 


The adverse effects of the CSA manifested in maladaptive coping strategies for all 
participants, however, most did not access therapy until adulthood. The storying of their 
childhood trauma within the context of psychotherapy supported their ongoing healing, meaning- 


making, and rebuilding. 


Re/Constructing Faith 


Christian tenets informed each study participant's religious-spiritual practices, worship, 
community, and family values. All shared growing discomfort with what they were taught about 
God and sex and their CSA as they matured from adolescence to adulthood. The respondents' 
answers to how CSA shaped their view of God, the church, and the Christian community 
correlated to the age of their sexual abuse. For those whose abuse occurred in early childhood, 
the church was a comforting space or a place to avoid their trauma. For others, the church was 


the location of their trauma and a reminder of the injury perpetrated against them. 


It became clear that their CSA, coupled with disclosure or lack of disclosure, and 
sometimes the experience of therapy, became the lens they used to begin processing their system 
of faith. Each described a period where they interrogated or deconstructed what they had been 
“taught” about God at church and home in conversation with their CSA. Several described going 
through a period where they were “mad” or “angry” with God because they couldn’t understand 
why God “let this happen to them.” Others described entering into a cycle of unworthiness where 
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they saw themselves as “filthy”, “sinner”, or “whore.” Paloma and Samira described finding the 
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concepts of Jesus’ love was in stark contrast with their lives. Paloma (48), whose home was rife 


with violence said, 


All of this, like, Ooh, Jesus, “Jesus loves me this” (sings the first four words). I don't 
know. Does he? What? Loves you maybe, but I don't. I don't. Nobody really, I couldn't 
connect. Right. It was totally not relatable. It was like going into some alternate universe 
and there was no one there to talk to you. It was not like safe to talk to anybody there. 


Yet others described a period of faith reconstruction aided by the deconstruction and 
recovery of their Christian beliefs and interrogation of the “performative faith’ they observed in 


their congregational settings. 


Evelyn (35), shared her journey with believing in God as she processed the years of CSA, 


she endured beginning at the age of 3: 


So I, you know, hated God for a period of time in my childhood, but by the time I 
was like an older teen, like by the time I disclosed again, I did feel like I loved God. But I 
still didn't understand why God allowed the things I had experienced. I still loved God, at 
that point, at least. And that carried on even into my adulthood, like when the therapist 
asked me, “Do you believe God was there?” like, yeah. “Do you love God?” Absolutely. 
Right. “Do I feel loved by God?” Absolutely. But then you're asking me, “where was this 
omniscient, all-powerful God who knows everything, sees everything, saw this 
happening, and could do something about it, right? Is all-powerful and didn't. So, what 
was going on with that?” That's what it was. Just like [an] existential crisis, but [I] still 
love[d] God. 


Evelyn then reflected on a song written and produced by mutual friends Wayne Bucknor, Joey 
Kibble, and Halloran Hill that helped her engage her embedded theology and lived theology. 
Remembering the song stirred her emotions to her surprise. She continued: 


This is when I was in high school, and that was probably the turning point for me 
to start liking God again. Because again, there was a period of time in my childhood, at 
least in my youth when I hated God and cursed God. But uh, they wrote this song, Now I 
Can Praise You. “I can, declare that you’re Holy in the good times.” And, oh my 
goodness, I'm going to cry. “Righteous, even when things don't go my way.” And that 
was for me when I heard those words. It sounded so real, and I loved it and believed it. 
And it was a turning point for me... from then on, I really developed and continued to 
love God. 
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Luna (23), shared: 


And then, after years of therapy and a rediscovering of my faith, whatever that 
means right now. I'm realizing that bad things happen because bad actors do bad things 
and make bad choices. It like took a long time. It's still taking a long time. I don't 
necessarily think that process is [at an] end. But separating my faith in God with people 
doing bad things is, is what I'm currently learning how to do. 

While each participant is at a different location in their healing process, some expressed arriving 


at the realization that “God did not cause” their CSA. Instead, they are seeing the SA as an act 


committed against them by a person who was not held accountable. 


Re/Storying 


Disclosing their SA abuse stories demonstrated the constructive impact of telling 
someone about their CSA. With each re-telling, the victim-survivors could recall different 
aspects of the story and reclaim their voice and agency. Table 7 summarizes the effects of 


sharing their CSA stories. 


Table 7. Summary of the Effects of Sharing CSA Stories 


Themes Subthemes 


Re/Storying enables CSA victim-survivors to A. Allying 
reflect and challenge the dominant stories of CSA B. Belonging 
by examining alternate stories after disclosure of 
their silenced-stories. 


Allying 


Engaging with each woman in this study revealed the isolating effect of their CSA. Zaria, 
who lacked the vocabulary to name what she had experienced, sexual touch from a peer, 


expressed gratitude for a friend with whom she could share her experience(s). This alliance 
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proved to be a godsend as this first disclosure led to support and accountability when her health 


was adversely affected by the sexual trauma Zaria (33), recounted: 


I told my friend that I was being touched inappropriately. I didn't know what it was. I just 
told her what was happening, and she threatened that kid. She not only called out the 
abuse but [she told] her older sisters too. They were the only ones I trusted with the 
information. When I developed an eating disorder, they told me, “ If you don't tell your 
parents, we will.” So I had to tell my parents and I had to eventually go to the doctor 
because I developed acid reflux really bad. We don't talk as much, but we are still friends. 
I think it was like a year or so ago, I called her out of the blue, and I said, “Thank you so 
much for being that person [ally]to me.” If it wasn't for her... 


Some participants experienced the silencing of the CSA, the silence of the church, and the 
silence of family members when they could name what had been done. For others, disclosing to 
an older sibling, friend, or clergyperson provided them with an ally to bear the weight of the 
CSA. Iris (25) whose abuse began at the age of 8 by a cousin who was five years older than her 
shared: 


And it was with, I remember I was texting with one of our family friends at the time. And 
I was like, it was random, like intrusive thought that happened. And it was like, and I told 
them, I remember, I was like, I think I was sexually abused as a kid. And he was like, 
“Oh, I'm sorry.” Then I think at 14 was the first time I told my sister Hazel, we were 
going on a walk with our dogs, and I was like, “Hey. I think I need to tell you something. 
Not a lot of people know, but you know, Danny did this to me when we were younger.” 
And she asked me, “ Did he finger you?” And I was like, “I don't know what that is. I 
don't know what fingering means or what he did. I remember him touching me. That's all 
I remember is him touching me...but I don't want to tell anybody because [of] the way 
my family dynamic was at the time.” 


Khloe (29) had her older sister as an ally. Both sisters were victimized by older boys whose 
families attended the same church and socialized together. After Khloe disclosed to her sister, the 
older would take the place of the younger to protect her. This alliance shielded Khloe’s 
physically and psychologically however she remembered how her sister was adversely affected 


by the CSA she shared the following: 


And so she never told [when] we were children, but as we were, adults, I would say like 
young adults, 18, 19, 20s she told my brother that this was happening to us. She was 
thinking about telling our parents because it really affected my sister, | would say more 
outwardly than it affected me. And so it really bothered her and she told my brother that 
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she was thinking about, you know, letting my parents know what happened or 
whatever...My brother, kind of, his reaction to it was very strange... It's something I'm 
still processing. His reaction to it was very strange and he [was] against telling my 
parents. He said it happened such a, oh my gosh, I'm sorry. (she laughs a little) It's just as 
I'm getting older and the stories I hear, I'm putting two and two together. And I think his 
reaction to this was because he was also doing it too. And so he knew that if we were to 
tell and make a big deal about it, eventually it would come back that he was part of it. 
That's a wild that's wild. I'm sorry. I just heard something recently... yesterday about my 
brother that was very jarring and talking about this and putting the pieces together. Just 
makes it that much more jarring. 


Observing her meaning-making as she recollected the story and began to make connections with 
her brother’s possible complicity in the acts of the older boys, reflected the value of storying 


CSA. 


Belonging 


Another category that emerged from reiterating their CSA stories was an uncovering to 
the victim-survivors of their psychosocial, emotional, and spiritual location as it related to the 
SA, their families, or communities of faith. Paloma (48), who at the age of 14 was subjected to a 
pelvic exam by a neurologist in her home, recalled the displacement she felt in her before and 


body after the incident reflected: 


I was a very depressed child and so I didn't say anything. I just thought, I just assumed 
that he really wanted to help me, but it was weird. It was very, very strange... I rebelled. I 
cut my hair really short. I wore big, oversized clothes. I didn't wear makeup... I was 
feel[ing] confusing because I am bisexual ... because that was going on at the same time 
as I didn't really identify either as male or female. I wanted people to really see me for me 
and look beyond the exterior and the, you know, [see] the humanness here. 


Retelling her CSA story aided Paloma in her continuing meaning-making of those past events 
relative to her relationship with her aging mother and sister. Paloma, who is not currently 
affiliated with a church, has done extensive spiritual work and psychotherapy that supports her 


current task of remembering and re/storying of the physical violence and sexual experience she 
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endured. This process also facilitates her reclamation of belonging in her family through the 
differing historical memories of their family (i.e., her CSA and the effect her Dad’s 


schizophrenia) she shares with her mother and sister. 


Constance (37) reflecting on her CSA, made the connection between her childhood 
encounters with her uncle and the way she relates to male attention. This example she shared was 
of an incident with a clergyman who she considered to be like family. He and his wife were 
connected to her extended family and the pastor was a father figure. She described the unwanted 


physical touch the pastor engaged in with her and how her body responded. Constance declared: 


So it's still kind of like being silenced in a way. At this point I'm an adult and I'm still not 
speaking [up]. I'm disappointed in myself. So he stops at the door and says, “So you're 
not gonna tell my wife, right?”... I just look at him... I don't say anything. [I’m thinking], 
once you close that door, it's time to go. I'm packing. I don't know where I'm going, but 
I'm getting out of here... So I would stay at other people's houses. I would come in 
extremely late. I just [did] whatever I needed to do to not be there until I moved out., I 
share that more so to, to say it was just it, that instance reminded me, made me think 
about my other experiences and kind of the connection between them. I felt in that 
space... my back was kind of towards him. So it's just like, I'm always facing away...I’ve 
been, abstinent for 12 years now. [Pausing to think] Mm-hmm but in my prior 
relationship, my longer one, I remember that being a thing too, when there would be any 
type of intimacy or sexual intimacy, like my back is [my] face... Certain things that 
started coming up for me that I'm seeing that just connects and it's like, this is deeper than 
what I really thought or have explored. 


As Constance re/stories this recent incident she makes connections between her displacement as 
a child from her maternal home, the CSA her uncle inflicted upon her at her grandmother’s home 
and continuing silencing about sexually inappropriate behaviors enacted against her. The 
retelling connects her with her past and present inviting her to reflectively engage with how she 


can reclaim her voice and agency in the future. 
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Conclusion 


The stories of the study participants encapsulate the displacement and lack of connection 
CSA victim-survivors experienced while participating in the liturgy, church activities, and 
sometimes interacting with clergy. Pastoral caregivers and church members could not engage 
with the lived experiences of CSA victim-survivors who identify as Christians or attended 
churches during childhood because they were unseen. A constructivist approach prioritizes 
understanding “how” and sometimes “why” participants create meanings and actions. In this 
study, several final themes: Silencing CSA Stories, Dis/Locating the Self, Journeying to Healing, 
and Re/Storying the silenced CSA story, emerged as essential elements to the care for and 


flourishing of victim-survivors of CSA. 
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Chapter 5 


CSA Stories Matter 


As long as you keep secrets and suppress information, you are fundamentally at war with 
yourself. ..The critical issue is allowing yourself to know what you know. That takes an 
enormous amount of courage. 


— Bessel Van der Kolk, The Body Keeps the Score: Brain, Mind, and Body in the Healing 
of Trauma 


Introduction 
How can the church facilitate the healing and liberation of childhood sexual trauma? In 
this chapter, after summarizing the sexual dimensions of Christian theological anthropology and 
sexual ethics, we will consider critiques from feminist/womanist theologies and Christian sexual 
ethicists articulating constructive proposals. The situated knowledge and wisdom of CSA of 
victim-survivors may suggest revisions of theological sexual anthropology and Christian sexual 


ethics. 


Theological Anthropology 

The sexual dimensions of theological anthropology have been influenced primarily by the 
RC before and after Vatican II. Pre-Vatican II, following the tradition of the early church 
Fathers, sex was to occur only in marriage for procreation.' The understanding of marriage, 
adopted by the RC church, was a Jewish doctrine found in the Old Testament scriptures and 


affirmed through the teaching ministry of Jesus and the Apostle Paul in the New Testament 


' Todd A. Salzman and Michael G. Lawler, The Sexual Person: Toward a Renewed Catholic Anthropology 
(Washington, DC: Georgetown University Press, 2008), 11. 
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scriptures. Though originally developed in Jewish culture, the Greco-Roman culture informed 
Fathers of the Church, within their own historical and cultural contexts in their reflections about 
sex and procreation. Thus the biblical doctrine about marriage and sexuality led to an 
equivocation between sexual morality and marital morality.” Post Vatican II (1962-1965), the 
Catholic Church adapted a more expansive view of marriage that allows sex within marriage for 
pleasure and procreation. This change, influenced by the Enlightenment and the historical 
consciousness of the members of the Catholic faith, was fundamentally from “a focus on 
biological acts to a focus on personal relationships.” This theological anthropology clarifies 
“who” gets to have sex and identify as a Christian.* 

The Bible and Christian traditions are the primary sources of Christian theology and 
ethics. The equal essential dignity of all human beings, male and female, created in the image 
and likeness of God, and a vision of the Church (Christian community, people of God, body of 
Christ) is vital for Christian sexual ethics. The telos of Christian sexual ethics aligns with the 
sexual dimension of Christian theological anthropology — sex in marriage for procreation and 
mutual pleasure. However, the sexual ethic from this Christian anthropology is shaped by a 


moral truth in the past, amounting to a Christian patriarchism that centers on sexual purity. 


Contemporary Christian ethicists have argued for a sexual ethic that prioritizes sexual 
justice. This progressive, liberative sex ethic encourages the inclusion of the stories of those 
abused (women and LGBT+ persons of all colors and social classes) by the prevailing sexual 


norms to analyze the dynamics of power and privilege and who benefits from its maintenance. A 


? Salzman and Lawler, The Sexual Person, 25. 
3 Salzman and Lawler, “Vatican II and Sexual Ethics,” 7. 
4 Salzman and Lawler, Sexual Ethics, 48. 
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biblically based sexual ethic is guided by these principles (1) safe, (2) consensual, (3) faithful, 


(4) mutually pleasing, and (5) intimate.° 


Feminist/Womanist Critiques 

This feminist critique of whose story is missing from the formation of Christian sexual 
ethics advocates for the inclusion of the situated knowledge of IPV and CSA victim-survivors 
have been subjugated to the silence of the church and Christian patriarchism. In The Dinah 
Project, constructive womanist theologian Monica Coleman asserts that in churches, “Rape. 
Sexual assault. Molestation. Attempted rape. Date rape. Incest. Sexual abuse. Sexual violence... 
are words usually spoken in whispered tones.”® Coleman challenges the church and laity to break 
the silence about SV in the local church. 

Building on this analysis, other pastoral theologians, including Marie Fortune, Pamela 
Cooper-White, and Stephanie Crumpton, amplify the necessity of privileging the silenced 
victim-survivors of IPV, SA, and CSA so that healing and liberation for some can begin and for 
others, restart. The church must acknowledge and respond to the needs of victim-survivors of 
SV, who are fellow image-bearers and disciples of Christ. When it comes to SV, what is 
unnamed will not be addressed. Centering on the experience of survivors of SV, Marie Fortune 
appeals for an expansive reconsideration of theological sources, including scripture, and 
particularly Christian teachings about sexuality and traditional Christian ethics. This critical 
analysis supports the generative task of creating a Christian sexual ethic that responds effectually 
and consciously to sexual injustice. From her work with victims of IPV, Fortune in 1983 


identified the silence in the church about the sin of SV as the foremost challenge of achieving 


5 A Miguel, Liberating Sexuality: Justice between the Sheets (Chalice Press, 2016), 92-94. 
® Monica A Coleman, The Dinah Project: A Handbook for Congregational Response to Sexual Violence 
(Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2010), 3. 
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sexual justice. She states, “silence means denial, and denial enables injustice.””’ This ongoing 
silence and unwillingness to critically engage with SV as a sinful act derails the redemptive and 
restorative process reflected through scripture.® 

Pamela Cooper-White challenges the denying church to hear the stories of the oppressed 
from their viewpoint and examine the systems of power and authority to assess how it is either 
being misapplied to commit, inflame, or conspire with abuse consciously or unconsciously. ? 
Christian ethicists put forward the primacy of love and mutuality in sexual interactions as just 
and in keeping with theological anthropology. However, in the case of CSA, there is the misuse 
of power over a child by another child, teen, or adult, which is antithetical to mutuality. This 
power is further intensified by the silence of the church leaders, the church community, and 
Christian families. The deconstruction of the relationships of power that shape the responses 
about CSA by the clergy, church members, oppressors, and victim-survivors is contingent on the 
disclosure of the silenced-stories. Cooper-White affirms the necessity of critiquing power and 
authority when it appears in the Bible or church as essential in eradicating abuse.'° 

Fortune and Cooper-White’s critiques are complementary; however, Stephanie Crumpton 
uses a black feminist-womanist frame to contextualize the particular concerns of Black women 
who endure SV. Twelve of the participants in this study belong to the African Diaspora with 
three of them coming from families where their fathers were pastors. Of the three women who 
identified as Latina, one participant identified as Asian and Latino and the other as Afro-Latina. 


Those with intersecting ethnic identities had parents who was very involved in church leadership. 


7 Marie M Fortune, Sexual Violence: The Sin Revisited (Pilgrim Press, 2005), 2. 

8 He who conceals his transgressions will not prosper, But he who confesses and forsakes them will find 
compassion. New American Standard Bible: 1995 Update (La Habra, CA: The Lockman Foundation, 1995), Pr 
28:13. 

° Cooper-White, The Cry of Tamar: Violence against Women and the Church's Response, 38. 

‘0 Cooper-White, The Cry of Tamar: Violence against Women and the Church's Response, 38. 
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These women of color belonged to family systems where church was central to their identity, 
faith and cultural practices. Crumpton states, “Womanist God-talk takes the predicament of 
Black women’s encounters seriously when trying to find God in the face of emotional, physical, 
sexual, cultural, and spiritual pain.'! Black and brown women carry the burden of gendered and 
racial oppression in a white-dominated society that continues to disvalue their dignity and worth. 
The work of feminist and womanist pastoral theologians highlights the imperative to persist in 
breaking the multi-layered silences of IPV and SV, by amplifying the stories of CSA victim- 
survivors. 
Constructive Proposals 

The kind of systemic changes in the faith community that feminists and their allies have 
been pressing for has not been realized proportionately to the number of persons who have 
suffered from SV in general and CSA in particular. Constructing an empowering congregational 
response to violence against women, children, and men begins with taking CSA victim-survivors 
seriously, and the gauge against which the norms embedded in caring responses are made 
available to everyone. This congregational response must also consider the systems of inequity 
that Black women, other women of color, and LGBTQ+ people face. '” 

CSA Stories Matter 

The silence about CSA must be broken. Each story shared by my co-researchers revealed 
the importance of normalizing conversations about sex and sexual abuse within the Christian 
church. The silenced stories of persons who have experienced CSA have been missing from the 


conversation about theological anthropology, sexual ethics, and sexual justice within Christian 


'! Stephanie M Crumpton, 4 Womanist Pastoral Theology against Intimate and Cultural Violence 
(Springer, 2014), 18. 
2 Crumpton, 4 Womanist Pastoral Theology against Intimate and Cultural Violence. 
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faith communities. From my conversation partners, I discovered two areas of concern (1) the 
silence of the church and (2) the silence in the church about SA. The church's silence on sexual 
violence directly connects with their questions of “What happened to me?” and “Whom do I tell? 
The silence in their local communities of faith contributed to dis/locating as they wrestled with 
these questions — “Can I get help from my church as I journey to healing?” and “Can I trust the 
church with my story?” All the respondents, who identified as women, did not perceive their 
abuse based on their gender, more so as an act of sexual violence perpetrated against their 


bodies. 


From Silence to Storying CSA in Church 

Children continue to be harmed when there is silence in the church about CSA. Over the 
seventeen years I have worked as a campus chaplain, I have had the privilege of speaking in 
various locations — churches, retreats, and camp meetings. The statistic that at least 1:3 women 
have experienced SA has informed the pastoral care offered to women and men of all ages. Part 
of the care I have offered has been to speak about my own experience with CSA and name the 
impact CSA has had on the lives of countless people in the church. Often, I have heard that I was 
the first person to ever speak about CSA in a religious service or space. 

People who have experienced CSA are outside of or othered from the framing of the 
sexual dimensions of theological anthropology affirmed by scripture and practiced in RC, 
Protestant, and Evangelical churches. Mary K. Canales, a Latina, Chicana, nurse, and researcher 
interpreting othering relationally, reasons that “the self is only known through Others, and how 


Others are “marked” and “named” depends on the role-taking of the self. How the Other is 
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perceived and how this role-taking is enacted has consequences for how the Other is defined.”? 


Maintenance of the sexual dimension of theological anthropology includes a prioritization of 
virginity, purity, and pre-marital sexual activities. This creates an “in-group” or “insider” status 
for those who appear to be following the church's guidelines. However, those who experienced 
CSA do not fit into the “in-group,” thus moving these silenced ones to outsider status on the 
margins of the church. This othering was unmistakable in the lived experiences of several of my 
conversation partners. Paloma (48), recalls: 


What was interesting to me is that when I would go to church because I was 
brought up SDA, I would be going to Sabbath school. It was this complete... like 
my experience was so removed from all of this, like, Ooh, “Jesus, Jesus loves me 
this” (sings the first four words). I don't know. Does he [sic]? Loves you, 
maybe...I couldn't connect. Right. It was totally not relatable. It was like going 
into some alternate universe, and there was no one there to talk to you. 


Iris (25), who currently participates in the church's ministry, described how her CSA shapes her 
self-perception. She states: 


I wasn't able to see myself in anybody in [the] church because no one talks about it, you 
know. I'm involved in church. I sing, and I do worship ministry. But for the longest time, 
I didn't feel like I was worthy of being on stage. I felt dirty. I felt like, well, God, like this 
has happened to me. I feel like a lot of the ways I think through life, I don’t feel adequate. 
But people are telling me, you know, you have a good voice. You're bringing people to 
God. But I feel like I'm not even close to God... I feel like imposter syndrome. Basically, 
like I'm trying so hard to sing until I mean the words that I'm singing. But sometimes it 
just feels like I'm kind of alone. 


Vada (39), who experienced several rounds of church discipline because of unmarried sexual 
encounters, aka CSA, that came to light voices: 


I knew that church was a constant. It wasn't something that I could miss. I learned that 
church is a place where if you're doing that type of stuff, you keep that on the down-low. 
It is not to be talked about. You're going to make everybody else look bad. You're going 
to make your dad look bad. We'll make the church look bad. So keep that to yourself. I 


'3 Mary K. Canales, “Othering: Toward an Understanding of Difference,” Advances in Nursing Science 22, 
no. 4 (2000): 18. 
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learned that at least I'm not pregnant. And if I was [pregnant], I [would] get dis- 
fellowshipped. I learned that grown men [could] say or do whatever they want[ed] 
without really getting in a whole lot of trouble for it... So I think overall the church was a 
place where I taught, had my youth choir,[and] played the piano. I had my friends. Um, 
but it was also a place where the underside ... the dark side of it, needed to stay in the 
dark. The church was a place where the victims like myself were not protected or not 
advocated for, [and] were not seen. They were treated as fast, problematic, [and] loose. 


These participants felt like outsiders though they and appeared to be insiders because of their 


church attendance involvement. 


From Silent to Vocal Church 


The proverb, “As the king, so are the subjects,” describes the silence that pervades the 
church about SA. The silence in the church about CSA can be attributed to church 
administrators, pastors, and church leaders who are uncomfortable. This discomfort can be 
attributed to a lack of preparation, a history of their own sexual encounters, and a Christian 
anthropology that monitors which people can have sex and still be identified as Christians.'4 
Despite the contributions of practical theologians Marie Fortune and James Poling, Pamela 
Cooper-White, feminist theologies, and progressive Christian sexual ethics. to increase 
awareness of the prevalence of SV in the church, the respondents to this study did not reap the 
benefits. Their experiences illuminate the disconnect between the theory-practice complexity 


and practice/performance orientation of practical theology. 


In my role as preacher and chaplain, I have often spoken about the SA, using the story of 
Tamar, (2™ Samuel 13) the daughter of King David, who suffered in silence after being raped by 


her half-brother. Awareness of the statistics of CSA and concern for the psychospiritual- 


4 Hedges-Goettl, Sexual Abuse: Pastoral Responses, 14. 
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emotional health of victim-survivors motivated the messages on the role Tamar’s assailant, 
father, and older brother in restricting her understanding of the violation, herself, and God. 
Pastoral theologian Carrie Doehring advocates for a spiritual care practice that is intercultural in 
its approach, leading to integrative liberation and healing, along with transformation as long-term 
goals for people and communities.'!> Churches that remain silent about CSA inhibit the 
possibility of victim-survivors utilizing spiritual practices as distinctive resources for coping with 
their sexual trauma. The vocalization of CSA stories reflects the communal contextual paradigm 


of care of practical theology, thus bridging the gap between the theory and praxis. 


Whether I spoke at retreats, churches, or counseling sessions, I often heard from listeners 


that they had never heard their story spoken in church or by a clergyperson. Iris (25) shared: 


I don't think I ever heard anyone talk about their experiences until you came along, and I 
feel like you don't realize how meaningful that was to me. Yeah. I admire you so much 
for your strength and of your wisdom. And I feel like I want to get to the place, you 
know, where you're at. Which I know you told me... it's constant work. 


Melody acknowledged that her motivation for joining the study was linked to the desire to see 
the Adventist church become vocal about CSA, while other participants echoed their desire to 
participate in breaking the silence about CSA in general. 

Iris and the other study participants’ sexualized identities impacted how they felt, related 
to, and constructed meaning within their communities of faith and families. Their silenced stories 
of harm precluded them from belonging, whether or not they actively participated in the life of 
their church. Victim-survivors are silenced by messages from Bible lessons taught in Sunday or 


Sabbath School, in youth groups, during family worship, and from the pulpit. A theological 


'S Carrie Doehring, The Practice of Pastoral Care: A Postmodern Approach (Presbyterian Publishing Corp, 
2014), xxi-xxil. 
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anthropology that prioritizes virginity and purity (especially among women) or sex only within 
marriage limits the understanding of Christians regarding the complexity inherent in being sexual 
creatures made in the image of God. This narrow focus on sex in marriage, who gets to have sex, 
does not account for irregularities in the lived experiences of the ‘fallen-yet-redeemed’ laity and 
clergy.!° 
Opal, Rayne, and Vada, children of pastors, divulged rather heartbreakingly their 
dis/location and othering as victim-survivors of CSA. Opal’s sense of responsibility for the 
sexual sin perpetrated against her in light of church doctrine exiled her from the forgiveness and 
grace she would hear preached from the pulpit by her own father or declared in the songs she 
sang. Her disclosure of the SA to her family created another layer of silence, causing her to be 
othered at home and at church. Being with her grandmother at church was the only respite from 
the dis/location she endured. Yet, her wellbeing was compromised because of the messaging of 
purity and sexual sin she heard. 
Opal (27) shared: 
It was confusing at first. I mean, it's always hard to kind of like understand why 
God let things happen. Even though he has all the power to just be like, okay, let's 
just make it stop. But it did kind of mess with me a little bit. It was confusing 
because a lot of times, especially when it comes to like purity and all of that. It 
was confusing because well, I didn't really do this by choice, am I still going to 
get punished for it? I don't know. It was just a lot of thoughts growing up. 
Rayne (31) recalled: 
My dad was a pastor. So, I thought maybe I'll still be saved because my dad... my 
parents pray for me. But, if it wasn't for them, it was [as if] my salvation was 
hinged on my family [it] kind of a felt ... again, I knew God was real. I knew he 


could work in people's lives. I just felt like I was like a hard case, you know, I was 
just a tough situation. So I just kind of felt a little isolated in that way. 


'6 Mary Doak, “Sex, Race, and Culture: Constructing Theological Anthropology for the Twenty-First 
Century,” Theological Studies 80, no. 3 (2019): 1, https://doi.org/10.1177/00405639 19856365, 
https://journals.sagepub.com/doi/abs/10.1177/00405639 19856365. 
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Vada sensed that she needed divine intervention because of the CSA she experienced. She 

remembered thinking: 
Something's wrong with me. So, I have to keep coming to God for forgiveness 
and to be cleansed and purified because I'm dirty and sinful. Because, you know, 
the larger Christian context with sex, you know, a lot of the messaging that was 
preached was that the type of behavior that I was doing, you know, was, was 
making my, my worth diminish. But you could be born again, come to the Lord 
and he will forgive you. So, there was a lot of altar calls. There was a lot of crying 
and pleading for God to take away these desires. So, I think my view of God was 
I guess more like I have to keep coming to him to help me because there's 
something wrong with me. 

When the church is silent about the exceptions to the normative sexual dimension of 
theological anthropology, it becomes complicit in silencing and othering its members’ CSA 
stories. Should the church privilege the lived experiences of these silenced voices, its praxis can 
then orient toward the prevention of CSA in ways that are historically and contextually situated 
to victim-survivors’ stories. According to national data, younger people between the ages of 12- 
34 are at the highest risk of sexual violence. 34% of CSA victims are under the age of 12 and 
66% between the ages of 12-17.'’ While the news headlines identify clergy as the egregious 
malefactors of CSA, the data from this study (see Table 8) confirms the national data that 93% of 
cases reported to law enforcement are known to the victim.'* 7% are strangers, 34 % are family 


members, and 59% are acquaintances with abusers who are known and related to victim- 


survivors. !° 


'7 https://www.rainn.org/statistics/victims-sexual-violence. 
'8 https://www.rainn.org/statistics/victims-sexual-violence. 
'? https://www.rainn.org/statistics/victims-sexual-violence. 
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Table 8. Summary of CSA Data from the “Breaking the Silence” Study 


Study Access # of 
Participant Age of CSA Age Range of Abuser /Relationship abusers 
adult (stepfather and 

Bailee 5 or 6 stepbrother) stepdad/stepbrother | 2 
Constance 10 or 11 adult uncle 2 
Evelyn 3 older siblings brother/stepbrothers | multiple 
Harper 6 months*?° teen brother brother 1 

Iris 8 5 years older cousin 1 

younger but main 

Luna 15 between 17-19 family / church 2 
Melody 15 or 16 late 20's - early 30's church friends 1 

Norah 8 or 9 8 or 9 older cousins 1 

Khloe 3 14-16 church friends multiple 
Opal 4 then 10 adults boarder/cousin Z 
Paloma 14 adult mother's boyfriend | 1 

Rayne > adult grandparent 1 
Samira 3 or 4 older child, then adults childcare/family 9 
Taytum 5 older child childcare 1 

Vada 7 or 8 teenager guest at home multiple 
Zaria 7 or 8 peer childcare 3 


0 Harper’s (68) knowledge about the CSA at 6 months is based on the confession of her brother, who is 
seven years older. He told her he had masturbated with her when she was a baby. She was 50 years old when she 
learned what he had done. 
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While the church has policies and practices in place to vet volunteers and employees who 
work with children, there is no process to support victim-survivors of CSA. While the church has 
policies and practices to vet volunteers and employees who work with children, there is no 
process to support victim-survivors of CSA. Currently, CSA victim-survivors bear the burden of 
their SA alone, without spiritual or social support from their worshipping community. This 
lonely journeying with CSA is antithetical to the “bearing of one another’s burdens” that the 
Apostle Paul invites the church in Galatia to actualize. The silence in the church about CSA 
diminishes the dignity and worth of victim-survivors because their experience with sex is 
misaligned with the dominant sexual theological anthropology. 

Wisdom from CSA Victim-Survivors 

Two questions guided this dissertation: (1) What are the stories and experiences of 
childhood sexual trauma survivors in Christian faith communities? (2) How can the church 
facilitate the healing and liberation of childhood sexual trauma? The responses to the second 
question were gathered through this interview question: “If you could go back in time, what do 
you wish your faith community could have done that they didn't do?” The study exposed the 
willingness of the victim-survivors to engage with the church to facilitate a trajectory for 
rectifying the sexual harm and sexual injustice they endured. An observation worth noting during 
the interview was the wonder participants exhibited when the question was posed. Several had 
ready responses. However, before a response was shared, each of my conversation partners 
demonstrated a noticeable pause, time of reflection, and thoughtfulness. The themes of Storying 
CSA, Inclusion, Journeying with the Faith Community, and Re/storying the CSA emerged from 


my conversation partners as pearls of wisdom for this continuing work of sexual justice. 
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Storying CSA 


Breaking the silence about CSA in the church was a recurring demand. While participants 
did not indicate a willingness to share their stories in church, they expressed the desire to hear 


sermons centered on sexual injustice. Rayne (31) shared: 


No one talked about sexual abuse in [the] church. Everything was about purity. I'm, well, 
I can't be invited to this conversation. And it was against my will. But then I was like, 
was it against my will? Because I didn't say anything. So maybe I was just ... there's no 
such thing as a complicit, like child, right? ... No one talks about it. So I just thought I 
was a whore... So I wish church [would] have been a safe place where we have those 
conversations. 


The naming of sexual injustice, its impact on the victim and oppressor, and God’s response must 
be historied in order to counter the conspiracy of silence and change the culture of the church 
from denial, silence, and avoidance. Rayne, echoing the sentiments of other respondents, cited 
the importance of centering SA and CSA as primary topics on the preaching calendar, not 
relegated to special days or weeks of spiritual emphasis or the occasional female guest speaker(s) 


in a closed room meeting for women. 
Inclusion 


Seeing each victim-survivor as an individual by creating spaces where these CSA stories 
are shared to counteract the narrative that their trauma occurred because they were troublemakers 
or problem children or a casualty of familial struggles — divorce, family displacement, or death. 
When the silenced or fragmented stories like the sacrifice of Jephthah’s daughter (Judges 11), 
and the rapes of Bathsheba (2 Samuel 11) and Tamar (2 Samuel 13) are storied with a priority of 


justice, then victim-survivors of CSA can move from being dis/located to included.”! The deep 


*1 Feminist J. Cheryl Exum in Fragmented Women Feminist (Sub)versions of Biblical Narratives identifies 
the challenge of hearing stories of women in scripture from an androcentric lens. This perpetuates a theological 
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anguish of Samira echoes the imperative of including CSA stories in the formation of or ethics 
and liturgical practice. Responding to the question, “what should the church have done?” Samira 


(41) was silent for a period of time then said: 


There's a verse that I think is important. Let me see if I can remember it. It's “Faith 
without works is dead.” And when I think of the faith community, I think of how they 
push faith all the time and nobody's working on nothing. People are dying because 
nobody is working. The first conversation shouldn't be forgiveness. It should be, we are 
allowed to be angry. That we are going to rally around you and protect you. And, you 
know, issues that I have with the Bible is like they have all these fucking stories about 
women who have been abused over and over and over again. And there was no 
recompense. There was, there was nothing that happened outside of these women now 
being sent to the outskirts of the city or chopped up into pieces and the sense of the tribe. 
You know, the naked lady gets to get up. And where are your accusers? But she's still left 
naked. Like nobody's doing anything. To really make them whole, and, and I don't even 
know if we got to [the] make them whole part. People often weren't doing anything to 
stop the hurts. When you hear these stories over and over again about the brothels that 
Kings had and that a woman was chosen, and she's supposed to feel special because she 
was picked out of the harem and married the king. Like that's a message that says you 
have to wait to be chosen in this manner to be worthy. Like there, there, there is so much 
that is nuanced in these things, and it leaves these women as victims. 


The silenced-stories of CSA challenge the paradigms of appropriate and inappropriate sexual 
behavior for Christians—that inscribe scripts to women, men, and children about sexual 


offenses—which have shaped and perpetuated gender roles, expectations, and SV.” 
Journeying with the Faith Community 


Inclusion in the community of faith with your whole story or whole self assists in the 
reconciling, flourishing, and release of CSA victim-survivors from the exclusion that SV causes. 


The church ought to be a place where all are accepted regardless of their sins. The “kin-dom” of 


anthropology that does not include the voices of those who have been harmed by SV. J. Cheryl Exum, “Murder 
They Wrote,” in Fragmented Women : Feminist (Sub) Versions of Biblical Narratives (London: Bloomsbury T&T 
Clark, 2016), 1-23. 

22 J. Cheryl Exum, Fragmented Women : Feminist (Sub)Versions of Biblical Narratives, Second edition. ed. 
(London: Bloomsbury T & T Clark, 2016), 136, 1 online resource. 
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God, exemplified in the teaching and practice of Jesus, continues to be counter-cultural to the 


exclusionary and metaphorical practices of Scribes, Pharisees, and Teachers of the Law. 


said: 


When answering the question, about what the church could have done for her, Vada (39) 


I wish, this sounds weird, I wish they like hugged me. I wish they protected me. The girl 
that caught me, when I was going down on the guy in the mother's room. “When you 
caught me, I wish you had just pulled me away and slap[ped] the deacon,” or, ““What are 
you doing to her?” I wish there was more of that instead of Pastor’s daughter; look what 
she's doing. I wish there was just more safety and advocacy. I wish there was more 
emphasis ...giving me understanding that I am the victim, not the problem. I just wish 
she was more protective. 


The church that prioritizes discipline instead of lovingly protecting those being exploited makes 


plain the importance of including the silenced voices of CSA victim-survivors in forming sexual 


ethics and sexual justice. The church must learn to be empathic listeners who bear witness to and 


hold space for those trauma stories that move through worship spaces each week. 


In Vada’s words: 


I wish there was more advocacy, protection and safety for women like myself who were 
sexually active with people in the church. And instead of punishing us and disciplining 
us. I wish there was more conversation around sexual desire, sexual urges, and what to do 
about that. And also how to pinpoint when you are being exploited or assaulted especially 
by the leaders, people that. You know, they're [the church] responsible for us as, as kids, 
as teenagers. 


A community that accompanies victim-survivors is a critical element in the continuum of 


healing that typifies the itinerant wanderings of victim-survivors. There is no one-size-fits-all 


process, as each person’s trauma, disclosure, and access to psychospiritual support varies. 


However, belonging to a community of faith where empathy, acceptance, advocacy, and 


restorative practices are embedded in its DNA and culture would be transformative. 


Re-Storying 
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CSA, like other types of SV, is about the misuse and abuse of power. Breaking the 
silence about CSA supports the reclamation of power of victim-survivors who live with the 
disempowering consequences of SA. Critical theorist Michael Foucault advises that knowledge 
and power are inseparable; thus, when excavated, our individual and collective past and recent 
stories reveal their power in our lives.?* From psychology, we learn that storying supports 
healing of the past since “dominant life narratives frame our past, present, and future.”?4 When 
CSA stories are silenced, overlooked, or shrouded from critical reassessment in the church, they 
stimy the process of transformation inherent in Christian beliefs. As a meaning-making process, 
storytelling fosters healthy identity formation or re-formation. When victim-survivors share their 
silenced CSA stories with their faith community, they can apply a critical lens to unhelpful 
stories to aid in re-imagining and reclaiming the source of power in their (victim-survivors) lives. 
Finally, re-authoring their sexual trauma in conversation with their faith community and the 


scriptures supports their journey to liberation and healing. 


Using Exum’s fragmented story metaphor, the sinner woman in the city (Luke 7:36-50), 
the woman of Samaria (John 4:7-30), and the woman caught in adultery (John 8:1-11) are 
typecast as sinful women, grateful for forgiveness. What is missing from the treatment of these 
stories by preachers and bible teachers with an androcentric worldview is the lens of victim- 
survivors of CSA whose sexual history includes sequelae of “self-destructive behaviors—self- 
mutilation, self-neglect, suicide attempts/ chronic suicidality, substance abuse, unprotected sex 


with multiple partners, reckless driving and other high-risk activities, chaotic lifestyles, and 


?3 Judy H Mullet, Nels MK Akerson, and Allison Turman, “Healing the Past through Story,” Adult learning 
24, no. 2 (2013): 74. 
4 Mullet, Akerson, and Turman, “Healing the Past through Story,” 74. 
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eating disorders.” *° CSA stories and the contexts of the stories matter. Unfortunately, though the 
gospel writers include the stories of the ostracized and rejected women, they are often taught 
from an androcentric lens that victimizes or revictimizes the characters and those who have 


experienced SV sitting in the seats. 


A feminist-womanist frame that privileges the standpoint of the silenced 
advocates re/storying and a fuller-not-fragmented handling of these women’s stories. The sinner 
woman becomes the woman who was forgiven much (Luke 7:44-48), the Samaritan woman 
becomes an apostle to the city of Sychar (John 4:39-42), and the condemned woman arises un- 
condemned and forgiven (John 8:10-11). These women’s stories were re/Storied because their 
interaction with Jesus changed their trajectory and restored their power. CSA victim-survivors 
need to hear the refrain, “Go in peace,” through the sermons, bible stories, and lessons taught in 
the church. They, too, need their stories rewritten. The sinner woman in the city (Luke 7:36-50), 
the woman of Samaria (John 4:7-30), and the woman caught in adultery (John 8:1-11) invite a 


closer look at Jesus’ countercultural actions of acceptance, engagement, and grace. 


Conclusion 
This chapter reviews the sexual dimensions of Christian theological anthropology and 
sexual ethics. The critiques from feminist/womanist theologies and Christian sexual ethicists call 
for a paradigm of pastoral theology and care that centers the vocalization of the reality of this 
sexual sin in the church and the church becoming centers of support, care, and accompaniment 


for persons who experience SV. The silence in the church leaves the victim-survivor of CSA 


5 Diane K Bohn and Karen A Holz, “Sequelae of Abuse: Health Effects of Childhood Sexual Abuse, 
Domestic Battering, and Rape,” Journal of Nurse-midwifery 41, no. 6 (1996): 446. 
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silenced, overlooked, and othered. When victim-survivors of CSA can’t or don’t name the 


disturbing events in their lives, their meaning-making and spiritual growth are limited.”° 


The experiences of the victim-survivors in my study resonate with a mutual cry for 
acknowledgment. The creation of churches that become vocal about CSA and church cultures 
where the storying of CSA is the norm, not the exception, are constructive proposals for pastoral 
care. The wisdom of CSA victim-survivors is the significance of storying CSA, the inclusion of 
victim-survivors in the sexual dimension of theological anthropology (orthodoxy) and sexual 
ethics (orthopraxis) of the church, journeying with the faith community through their trauma, and 


re-storying their CSA. 


6 Roxane L Silver, Cheryl Boon, and Mary H Stones, “Searching for Meaning in Misfortune: Making 
Sense of Incest,” Journal of Social issues 39, no. 2 (1983): 109. 
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Chapter 6 


A Relational Framework for Storying CSA 


If the story is not told, justice will die. 
— Karen Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World 


Our scars are part of our story, but they are not its conclusion. The past is ours and will 
always be a part of us, and yet it is not all there is. It’s a process, moving from wounds to 
scars to grief to showing those scars. It takes time, and maybe therapy, and maybe being 
vulnerable in community, and maybe working through the twelve steps, and maybe 
making a lot of mistakes, and maybe experiencing a tiny bit of joy. 

— Nadia Bolz-Weber, Shameless: A Case for Not Feeling Bad about Feeling Good 


Introduction 


This chapter proposes pastoral considerations and guidelines for religious professionals 
breaking the “conspiracy of silence” about CSA in churches that includes victim-survivors’ 
voices. This chapter begins with a discussion of pastoral considerations on CSA. Using two of 
Karen Lebacqz's six approaches for Christian justice in Justice in an Unjust World in 
conversation with the experiences and suggestions of the sixteen victim-survivors, pastoral 
theology, and counseling literature on CSA, I create a pastoral theological framework for 
supporting the healing of the Christian soul after CSA.' I argue that pastoral care and Christian 
clergy should enable CSA victim-survivors and churchgoers to make meaning of CSA and 
receive the appropriate spiritual care within their religious communities. In addition, clergy and 
pastoral caregivers can work with an interdisciplinary team of health providers to discern how to 
integrate the Christian faith of the victim-survivors of CSA within their care to facilitate 


understanding, liberation, and healing. Finally, the chapter ends with a concise list of pastoral 


' Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice, 159. 
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guidelines, recommendations for future research, and a reflection on the chaplain survivor's 


journeying with this study. 


Pastoral Considerations 


Childhood sexual abuse (CSA), a prevalent social and public health problem, often goes 
unreported and unaddressed. While there are varying statistics on the exact number of people 
affected by CSA, studies by David Finkelhor, Director of the Crimes Against Children Research 
Center, show that | in 5 girls and 1 in 20 boys 1s a victim of child sexual abuse. Self-report 
studies show that 20% of adult females and 5-10% of adult males recall a childhood sexual 
assault or sexual abuse incident.” There have been appreciable efforts made to prevent and report 
CSA, with collaboration and coordination of care between the behavioral sciences, medical 
sciences, law enforcement, and organizations that provide instruction or care for children. 
However, there is no assessment of the spiritual impact of CSA or plans for collaboration with 
pastors or chaplains to provide pastoral care. 

The untiring efforts to publicize CSA by victim-survivors victimized by clergy have been 
prominent in the news for nearly forty-five years in North America and worldwide. These 
revelations have led to investigations and the pursuit of retributive and reparative justice from 
Church organizations. In contrast, the prevalence of CSA by other acquaintances and family 
members does not receive the same type of publicity or quest for justice. The participants in this 
study lived in silence about their painful trauma throughout childhood into adulthood. Sexual 


abuse can adversely alter the trajectory of the psychosocial, sexual, and spiritual development of 


> National Center for Victims of Crime. “Child Sexual Abuse Statistics Victims of Crime.” Accessed 
February 13, 2023. https://victimsofcrime.org/child-sexual-abuse-statistics/. 
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children into adulthood. The silence of the church and the silence in the church about sexual 
abuse leaves victim-survivors silenced and overlooked. The “conspiracy of silence” within the 
Christian church must be broken.* From my conversation partners, I learned that a consequence 
of this silence about CSA is a lack of trust in the church, clergy, and their families to protect, 
support, and care for them on their journey to healing, consistent with the findings that SA 
adversely affects spiritual functioning.* The loss of power and agential power communicates a 
devaluing of their dignity and worth because their experience with sex is misaligned, and their 
stories were silenced. 

Pastoral theologians must actively participate in leading the charge to break the silence 
and care for care CSA victim-survivors by centering their stories. When the church normalizes 
the storying of CSA, it elevates the actions of God in the scriptures, centering the imperative of 
justice, making possible the inclusion (integration), journeying, and re-storying of victim- 
survivors as they navigate their healing journey. When clergy and congregations learn about and 
from the trauma and experiences of victim-survivors, accountability, restorative justice, and 
restorative spiritual practices, the church offers hope and a trajectory for change for those on the 
outside. 

In response to the silence about how Christian persons should engage with sex, Heggen 
proposes these steps for congregations, grounded in a biblical theology of the body and 
sexuality: (1) teaching sexuality as an important part of communal life, (2) organizing and 


offering spaces for conversations about sexual issues, (3) Establishing and modeling 


3 Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches. 

4 Therese Hall’s study on the long-term spiritual functioning in adult Christian women who had 
experienced CSA demonstrated significantly lower spiritual functioning than the other groups. Sexual abuse 
appeared to adversely impacts spiritual functioning in three broad areas: a sense of being loved and accepted by 
God, a sense of community with others, and trust in God’s plan and purpose for the future. Terese A. Hall, “Spiritual 
Effects of Childhood Sexual Abuse in Adult Christian Women,” Journal of Psychology and Theology 23, no. 2 
(1995): 133, https://doi.org/10.1177/009 164719502300205. 
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countercultural (justice-centered) sexual mores, (4) providing embodied activities as part of the 
worship experience and communal life, and (5) developing and modeling alternatives ways of 


being female and male.° 
Framework for Healing CSA 


A pastoral theological framework for supporting a person wounded by CSA is embedded 
in a justice framework. Justice supports this process because CSA is a sexual sin that disregards 
a child's bodily integrity, denying their choice to determine their boundaries and activities.° This 
violation is antithetical to the tenets of the church articulated in the Shema,’ Micah 6:8,° and the 
teaching of Jesus to love God and neighbor.’ The sexual violation of children is the opposite of 
the sexual dimension of theological anthropology and sexual ethics in keeping with scripture, 
i.e., sex in marriage. When the church remains silent about CSA, it communicates complicity 
with the oppressors and a disregard for those who have been inextricably wounded, often by 
Christians they live with or connect in worship. When the church is silent about CSA, victim- 
survivors are left alone to navigate the continuum of their healing, sometimes in conflict with or 
deprived of the rich resource of their Christian heritage and faith. Each week many CSA victim- 
survivors who still attend church watch others get their healing, hope, or deliverance while they 


wait for the church to notice that they are there, sometimes paralyzed by the trauma. Others leave 


5 Heggen, Sexual Abuse in Christian Homes and Churches, 192-97. 

® Fortune, Sexual Violence: The Sin Revisited, 3. 

TY ou shall love the LorD your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your might” (Dt 
6:5, NASB). 

8 “He has told you, O man, what is good; And what does the Lord require of you But to do justice, to love 
kindness, And to walk humbly with your God?” (Mi 6:8, NASB). 

° “And a lawyer stood up and put Him to the test, saying, ‘Teacher, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?’ 
And He said to him, ‘What is written in the Law? How does it read to you?’ And he answered, ‘You shall love the 
Lord your God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your strength, and with all your mind; and 
your neighbor as yourself.’ And He said to him, ‘You have answered correctly; do this and you will live’” (Lk 
10:25-28, NASB). 
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because they feel hoodwinked and led astray as they watch the assaulters participate in the 
church's life. Jesus' teaching and ministry, rooted in the Hebrew hospitality code, challenge the 


church to care for the powerless, vulnerable, and hungry CSA victim-survivors amongst us. 


The church in addition to preventing and protecting its children from SA, must participate 
in the healing, liberation and thriving of CSA victim-survivors. Pastoral theologians and 
religious professionals must continue to wrestle theologically and ethically with the 
unmentionable sin of SV in order to arrive at a frame for responding to the needs of victim- 
survivors of CSA. When the voices of SA (which includes CSA) victim-survivors are not 


privileged their meaning-making, faith formation are inhibited. 
A Pastoral Theological Healing Framework 


The experiences shared by the sixteen women who participated in this study inform this 
pastoral theological framework of recovery after CSA. I learned from my co-researchers that 
their healing occurs on a continuum over their lifespan. For some, their journeying with CSA 
was aided by and included their personal religious commitments and engagement with religious 
practices (prayer, study of scripture, meditation). Unfortunately, for all participants, their church 
affiliation, i.e., membership did not support their journey because their CSA stories belonged to 


an anthology of silenced-stories, causing them psychological, spiritual, and relational hardships. 


The relational pastoral theological framework I offer correlates with the first two 


components of Rescue and Reticence from Karen Lebacqz’s justice framework.'? The isolating 


'0 The silenced-stories of CSA victim-survivors warrant the type of historical review Lebacqz uses to form 
her justice framework. These approaches (1) a recognition of the greater good, (2) stress on the least advantaged, (3) 
respect for freedom of choice, (4) the priority of the poor,(5) the imperfection of justice, and (6) the epistemological 
privilege of the oppressed are echoed throughout the Judeo-Christian scriptures demand a vocalization of the sexual 
trauma visited upon children. 
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and silencing oppression of CSA victim-survivors’ stories parallel God’s concern for the 
oppressed, which moves God to action (Rescue).'! Several victim-survivors commented that 
God’s inactivity, i.e., intervening, caused them to question God’s care for their plight. The 
church’s ongoing silence about CSA conveys an indifferent Deity, although the scriptures reflect 
a God who desires to respond to the oppressed in collaboration with human partners. When the 
church centers CSA victim-survivors’ stories in preaching, liturgy, and communal practices, the 
church responds to God’s yearning for human partners to enact justice (Reticence). !? This frame 


is a starting point for this partnership with God on behalf of silenced victim-survivors. 


Based on the results of this study, storying CSA, inclusion, journeying with the 
community, and re-storying configure this relational theological framework for healing. Figure 1 
shows the framework and model for supporting CSA victim-survivors on their journey to 


healing. 


Framework Description 


Figure 1. Pastoral Theological Framework for Healing CSA 


Rescue 
* CSA Alliance + Restorative * Rituals & * Center for 
Healing Circles Liturgical Healing & 
Practices Liberation 
Reticense 


Justice Famework 


' Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice, 79. 
2 Lebacqz, Justice in an Unjust World: Foundations for a Christian Approach to Justice, 79. 
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The components of the relational pastoral theological framework begin with breaking the 
silence about CSA. This first stage, the storving of CSA, is a microcosmic version of the larger 
framework. At this phase, the clergy and church embark upon the expedition to become the 
people who ally with SA and CSA victim-survivors. The formation of a CSA Alliance depicts 
the interaction between clergy, church members, and CSA victim-survivors that facilitates the 
initial storying of CSA. This storying leads to the second phase, the inclusion of CSA narratives 
in the lived values of the church. A church committed to the liberation and thriving of CSA 
victim-survivors initiates ministries /supportive systems that facilitate the psycho-spiritual 
healing from the intrapsychic wounds of SA. Exemplars include rituals and liturgical practices 
that demonstrate the church’s commitment to participate in the healing process. Journeying with 
CSA victim-survivors, the third stage of the framework is a progressive partnership of the clergy 
and worshipping community, i.e., exemplified by the acknowledgment, favorable reception of, 
and engagement with CSA victim-survivors. An essential element is the CSA restorative healing 
circle, analogous to the North American aboriginal “talking circle,” that supports the introduction 
and integration of CSA victim-survivors in the church’s life. Indigenous healing circles, 
“hocokah in the Lakota language,” comprised of persons seated together in a talking circle, 
participating in prayer and ceremony with a commitment to helping each other and to each 
other’s healing.'’ The CSA healing circle, led by trained mental health professionals and pastoral 
caregivers, guides the narration of silenced-stories. The final stage, re/Storying of CSA, sets the 
church up as a site of ongoing work with victim-survivors in the church and becomes a 


supportive resource that works in partnership with local agencies for CSA victim-survivors who 


'3 Lewis Mehl-Madrona and Barbara Mainguy, “Introducing Healing Circles and Talking Circles into 
Primary Care,” The Permanente Journal 18, no. 2 (Spring 2014): 4, https://doi.org/10.7812/tpp/13-104. 
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are not members of the church. The arrows represent the ongoing cycle of breaking the silence 


that involves CSA victim-survivors, clergy, the church, and wider community. 


Pastoral Guidelines 


Pastoral Knowing 


The results of this study reveal that the church needs a restorative relational model or 
framework to care for victim-survivors of CSA. The current practice of denial and silencing CSA 
stories has harmed, isolated, limited, and even discouraged a subset of the church whose trauma 
necessitates a religious or spiritual space for healing and hope. Building on the work of pastoral 
theologians, Christian ethicists, and the wisdom of the courageous victim-survivors, the training 


and education of clergy and congregation is the first phase of breaking the silence. 


Ideally, clergy and pastoral caregivers would have been introduced to SA and CSA in 
their spiritual care classes in college and seminary. However, Kate Ott and Daryl Stephens 
contend that religious studies and theological educators also need the training to engage 
effectively in an explicit curriculum that addresses human sexuality. Ott and Stephens assert: 

Faculty in both religious studies and theological school contexts need additional training 

and resources. Instructors need heightened awareness, tried and tested pedagogical 

strategies, and collegial support to help navigate institutional constraints, respond to 
student needs, model reflective awareness of sexuality and embodiment, and create space 
for the learner's personal and contextual discernment.'4 


In this setting, caregiving role-play, reflection papers, and group processing could mitigate the 


discomfort that clergy experience when addressing (1) sex, (2) patriarchy and sexual morality, 


'4 Kate Ott and Darryl W Stephens, “Embodied Learning: Teaching Sexuality and Religion to a Changing 
Student Body,” Teaching Theology & Religion 20, no. 2 (2017): 107. 
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(3) sexual abuse versus just sex, (4) the psychospiritual impact of sexual abuse, (5) justice- 
centered sexual ethics, and (6) the resources necessary for healing from sexual trauma. Pastors 
and chaplains support parishioners; however, very little is known about actual clergy 


perspectives and practices regarding IPV, much more CSA."° 


Clergy persons who do not receive this type of sensitization and training in their 
academic preparation should have access to this in their orientation, pre-ordination, and 
continuing education as they progress through their professional ministry. This training and 
education would be facilitated with mental health professionals sympathetic to integrating 
religion/spirituality into their practice. Resources, and reporting processes, used by the 
denomination, state, and child welfare services should be provided as part of the training. 
Individual counseling resources should also be provided for clergy, and pastoral caregivers as 


they engage with the CSA education. 


Congregational Learning 


The community of faith advances, enables and embodies the relational and restorative 
approach for healing from CSA. The church is the site of praxis for all theologies and morals. In 
the United States, congregational life may often reflect the individualistic mores of the country, 
yet the is meant to be countercultural, like Jesus.'° In the faith community, worship, preaching, 


teaching, and neighborliness is integral to relationality. A re-orientation to this ethos of neighbor 


'S Jacqueline Dyer, “Challenging Assumptions: Clergy Perspectives and Practices Regarding Intimate 
Partner Violence,” Journal of Religion & Spirituality in Social Work: Social Thought 29, no. 1 (2010): 33. 

‘6 Gushee, David P.; Stassen, Glen H. Kingdom Ethics, 2nd ed. (p. 195). Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co.. 
Kindle Edition. 
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love is integral for the church to remain a site of healing and hope for its members and 


neighborhoods, towns, cities, and states where they are located. 


Congregational unlearning and learning of CSA are directly connected to the knowledge 
and comfort of their spiritual leaders and clergy with topics of sexuality, SA, and CSA. 
Reorienting to a storying, inclusive community necessitates congregational education that 
approaches the topic of sex and sexuality from a sex-positive perspective steeped in biblical 
justice, theological anthropology, and sexual justice. Similar to the training for pastoral 
caregivers and clergy, effective engagement of members is contingent on access to 
denominational support, mental health resources, and understanding of the CSA. Pastoral 
knowledge informs and catalyzes congregation learning and action. The following are some 


guidelines for pastoral caregivers engaging with CSA and victim-survivors: 


1. Self-Awareness Identify biases that have challenged your engagement with learning 


about and advocacy for victim-survivors of CSA. Taking the Implicit Association Test 
(IAT)! is a valuable first step to discovering the embedded biases that inform your 
interactions with others. While there is not a specific test to assess attitudes towards CSA, 


becoming aware of biased thinking supports growth in self-awareness and self-reflection. 


'7 Project Implicit is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organization and international collaborative of researchers who 
are interested in implicit social cognition. Project Implicit was founded in 1998 by three scientists — Dr. Tony 
Greenwald (University of Washington), Dr. Mahzarin Banaji (Harvard University), and Dr. Brian Nosek (University 
of Virginia). Project Implicit Health (formerly Project Implicit Mental Health) launched in 2011 and is led by Dr. 
Bethany Teachman (University of Virginia) and Dr. Matt Nock (Harvard University).The mission of Project Implicit 
is to educate the public about bias and to provide a “virtual laboratory” for collecting data on the internet. Project 
Implicit scientists produce high-impact research that forms the basis of our scientific knowledge about bias and 
disparities. “Take a Test,” Project Implicit, accessed March 9, 2023, 
https://implicit.harvard.edu/implicit/takeatest.html. 
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2. Build Connections Conduct a network audit to assess how many persons in your 


professional and personal connections are victim-survivors of CSA. Statistically, at least 
two women and one male should be in your network. This audit catalyzes engaging with 
those persons’ CSA stories or encourages building broader connections to include 
persons who have lived through CSA. 

3. Education Taking a unit of clinical pastoral education (CPE) at a local hospital. Clinical 
pastoral education (CPE) combines professional instruction and hands-on experience, 
providing spiritual care to patients, families, and staff members in a clinical setting. This 
training is open to those preparing for a career in professional chaplaincy—as well as 
visiting clergy, religious leaders, seminary students, and pastoral counselors. CPE 
students learn to work with vulnerable people in crisis and often in pain through 
supervised encounters. This intense involvement and reflection on the interactions and 
feedback from peers and supervisors enable students to develop new insight into 
themselves personally and professionally (pastoral identity). CPE students also learn how 
to identify and address the needs of those to whom they offer spiritual care (pastoral 
competence). Using action and reflection (the clinical learning method), students learn to 
articulate the meaning and purpose of their experiences as spiritual caregivers and 
integrate these insights into their ongoing spiritual care practice.'® 

4. Assessment Determine the resources available to grow in understanding the scope of 
CSA in your area and the professional resources accessible through denominational 
continuing education. Next, identify learning partners via another relational network audit 


to explore how to re/story the scriptures, including the experiences of persons harmed by 


'8 “Program Overview.” Cedars Sinai. Cedars Sinai, Accessed March 9, 2023. https://www.cedars- 
sinai.org/patients-visitors/spiritual-care/clinical-pastoral-education/program.html. 
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CSA. Learning partners should include clergy, behavioral health and public health 
professionals, medical personnel, and victim-survivors of CSA. This interdisciplinary 
collaboration aids in holistically comprehending the impact of CSA and the role of 
theology and Christian faith in the healing, liberation, and flourishing of victim-survivors. 


5. Create a Timeline Culture takes time to change. With the wisdom of CSA victim- 


survivors and an interdisciplinary collaborative team, plan how to move the church from 
silence to storying CSA stories. Determine a timeline, topics, and facilitators to cover 
topics with the end goal of moving the church to normalize sexual education, sexual 
ethics, and sexual justice that interrogates 1) patriarchalism and sexual morality, (2) 
sexual abuse versus just sex, (3) the psychospiritual impact of sexual abuse, (4) justice- 


centered sexual ethics, and (5) the resources necessary for healing from sexual trauma. 


These five guidelines support the initial steps a clergyperson or pastoral caregiver can 
take to develop the pastoral knowledge of CSA, break the silence about CSA, and actively 
engage in supporting victim-survivors movement from “wounds to scars to grief to showing their 


scars.”’!? 


Unique Contributions of the SDA Church 


Twelve of the sixteen collaborators in this study identified as Seventh-day Adventist 
Christians. These women attend or participate in the ministry of their church to some degree 
while trying to harmonize their silenced CSA stories with the silent pastoral leaders and 


congregations. I am also a commissioned and endorsed minister of the Seventh-day Adventist, 


19 «Shameless Quotes by Nadia Bolz-Weber,” n.d. 
https://www.goodreads.com/work/quotes/62237625-shameless-a-sexual-reformation. 
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serving as a campus chaplain in Southern California for the past seventeen years. How can our 
denominational leaders and local congregations support the healing and flourishing of victim- 


survivors of CSA? 


Seventh-day Adventists are a global family of Christians who uphold the Bible as the 
ultimate authority.”° Established in 1863, the Seventh-day Adventist church has over 20 million 
members and 85,000 churches organized into thirteen divisions worldwide. The 28 Fundamental 
Beliefs, which can be organized into six categories of doctrine: God, (hu)man, salvation, the 
church, daily Christian life, last-day events (restoration), and Saturday as their Sabbath provide 
an overall picture of what this Christian denomination collectively believes and practices.7! 
Adventists focus on education, 8,000 schools with two million students, together with over 198 
hospitals worldwide, health, indicates the commitments of this denomination to learning and the 
wellbeing of its members. This infrastructure replicated in the 13 regions, conferences, and 
churches have ministry focuses —wellness, family, children, women, men, singles, community 
service, and mission through the human life cycle are conducive to contributing to breaking the 


silence about CSA. 


Several Fundamental Beliefs (FB) are germane to implementing a constructive proposal 
to break the silence of CSA in the Seventh-day Adventist church. FB #6 Creation, “The first man 
and woman were made in the image of God as the crowning work of Creation, given dominion 


over the world, and charged with the responsibility to care for it. When the world was finished, it 


20 “Who Are Seventh-day Adventists.” The Seventh-day Adventist Church. The Seventh-day Adventist 
Church, Accessed March 7, 2023. https://www.adventist.org/who-are-seventh-day-adventists/. 

>1 “Official Beliefs of the Seventh-day Adventist Church.” The Seventh-day Adventist Church. The 
Seventh-day Adventist Church, Accessed March 7, 2023. https://www.adventist.org/beliefs/. 
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was “very good,” declaring the glory of God.” ”” FB #7 Nature of Humanity, “Man and woman 
were made in the image of God with individuality, the power, and freedom to think and to do. 
Though created free beings, each is an indivisible unity of body, mind, and spirit, dependent 
upon God for life, breath, and all else.”?? FB #11 Growing in Christ, “We are also called to 
follow Christ’s example by compassionately ministering to the physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and spiritual needs of humanity. As we give ourselves in loving service to those 
around us and in witnessing to His salvation, His constant presence with us through the Spirit 
transforms every moment and every task into a spiritual experience.”** FB #22 Christian 
Behavior, “We are called to be a godly people who think, feel, and act in harmony with biblical 
principles in all aspects of personal and social life...we are to engage in whatever brings our 
thoughts and bodies into the discipline of Christ, who desires our wholesomeness, joy, and 
goodness.” These FBs are consistent with the theological anthropology that can prioritize the 
silenced stories of Seventh-day Adventist CSA victim-survivors as they seek to incorporate their 
religious beliefs into their journey of healing, liberation, and thriving. One department in the 
Adventist church that has been making inroads in addressing IPV, under the larger umbrella of 


violence is Women’s Ministry. 


22 “What Adventists Believe About Creation.” Adventist.Org. Seventh-day Adventist Church, Accessed 
March 8, 2023. https://www.adventist.org/creation/. 

3 “What Adventists Believe About the Nature of Humanity.” Adventist.Org. Seventh-day Adventist 
Church, Accessed March 8, 2023. https://www.adventist.org/nature-of-humanity/. 

4 “What Adventists Believe About Growing In Christ.” Adventist.Org. Seventh-day Adventist Church, 
Accessed March 8, 2023. https://www.adventist.org/growing-in-christ/. 

25 “What Adventists Believe About Christian Behavior,” Adventist.Org, Seventh-day Adventist Church, 
accessed March 8, 2023, https://www.adventist.org/christian-behavior/. 
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Women’s Ministry 


For the past 14 years, a concerted and targeted effort has been made to address violence 
through the enditnow® initiative. A global initiative to raise awareness and advocate for the end 
of violence worldwide, enditnow® aims to mobilize Seventh-day Adventists worldwide and 
invites other community groups to resolve this worldwide issue. This initiative, launched in 
October 2009 in partnership between the Adventist Development and Relief Agency (ADRA), 
—a prominent humanitarian organization-and, the Department of Women’s Ministries of the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church, two entities that are representative of the Adventist Church, 
extends to more than 200 countries and territories. enditnow® is the most important stand the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church has ever taken regarding violence against men, women, and 
children. Through this promotion, more than 15 million Adventist church members—men, 
women, and children—are anticipated to create a global movement mobilized within their 
communities, where each person actively works to create awareness and share solutions on ways 
to end this global problem.”° This holistic approach of humanitarian support, education, and 
advocacy for persons who have experienced violence continues to be a clarion call to end 


violence worldwide. 


The enditnow® initiative demonstrates the achievability of breaking the silence about 
CSA in the Seventh-day Adventist church, informed by the participants’ stories and wisdom. 
However, adopting the pastoral theological healing framework I propose would require the 
Adventist church to wrestle with the sexual dimensions of theological anthropology and 


Christian sexual ethics that guide the church’s praxis regarding who gets to have sex and be 


26 “Finditnow® - Adventist Say No to Violence.” Enditnow. Enditnow.Org, Accessed March 8, 2023. 
https://www.enditnow.org/. 
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identified as Christian, along with the education of clergy and laity regarding the prevalence and 


impact of CSA. 


Conclusion 

This chapter has discussed how religious professionals can break the silence about CSA 
in the church that includes the voices of victim-survivors. The source of these considerations and 
guidelines are the lived experiences of CSA victim-survivors, literature on pastoral care, 
counseling literature, and Christian ethics. A relational pastoral theological framework based on 
the experiences and suggestions of the research participants directs clergy and other religious 
professionals to learn about CSA and collaborate with interdisciplinary teams of health 
professionals to care for the victim-survivors. Clergy and religious professionals are positioned 
to have an effect on the education and culture of their churches and the healing, liberation, and 


flourishing of CSA victim-survivors. 
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Chapter 7 


Generational Hush 


Several years ago, I heard the first-hand account of a young woman who had experienced 
life-altering experiences, including CSA. Her story visibly affected everyone in a room filled 
with clergy persons, spouses, and other denominational employees. I saw the shocked, tear- 
stained faces of some, incredulity on the faces of others, yet even others reflecting a deep 
knowing sadness. I felt helpless, overwhelmed, and extremely sad. During the woman’s sharing, 
she used the phrase “Generation Hush” to describe the silence of her church and family that 
accompanied her tragic experiences. That phrase struck a chord as I reflected on how we, the 
church, had failed and are continuing to fail the vulnerable, hurting CSA victims-survivors in our 
midst. I also recognized that those two words, “Generation Hush,” appropriately captured how 
we Christians — whether employed by the church or holding membership—respond to CSA. 

The question that began percolating in my mind was, “How do we get the hushed generation to 


speak?” 


Religious professionals, like counselors, therapists, and other individuals in the caring 
professions, are recipients of the stories of people who seek support during times of turmoil or 
crisis. However, persons who have experienced CSA have been conditioned to think that their 
story is taboo and will not be addressed due to the silence about their experiences from pulpits 
and bible studies. What victim-survivors often hear in church is the sexual dimensions of 
theological anthropology that categorize their abuse as sinful, i.e., they did something wrong 
when they were victimized. In addition, the clergy has not engaged in the healing process for 


CSA victim-survivors because they are not apprised of the prevalence of CSA and its life- 
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altering consequences on their families and the church or psychospiritual difficulties related to 
victim-survivors’ trauma. While religious organizations have increased safety measures, 
screening volunteers who work with children and youth, clergy’s response to allegations of CSA 
seems to prioritize risk management and positive public relations instead of caring for victim- 


survivors. 


Clergy persons and Christians are usually in denial, uncomfortable, and unprepared to 
talk about or attend to the needs of persons who have experienced childhood sexual trauma. In 
this work, I contended that the “lived experiences” of individuals (interpretive), as well as issues 
of power, control, and social justice (transformative and critical) of CSA survivors, could (1) 
identify the barriers that prevent persons who have experienced childhood sexual abuse from 
sharing their stories in communities of faith, (2) facilitate an understanding of how silence about 
CSA shaped the victim-survivors’ understanding of faith, themselves and faith community and 
(3) reveal the impact of sharing these stories on their mental, emotional and spiritual thriving or 


human flourishing.! 


Implications 


Two questions guided this study: (1) What are the stories and experiences of childhood 
sexual trauma survivors in Christian faith communities? (2) How can the church facilitate their 
healing and liberation from childhood sexual trauma? The stories of my conversation partners 
would present a framework for an emerging pastoral theology of breaking the silence about CSA 
and guidelines for effective pastoral care and counseling. From the voices of sixteen victim- 


survivors, I heard their silenced CSA stories, which describe their shared experience of SA as an 


' Hesse-Biber, Mixed Methods Research: Merging Theory with Practice. 
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initial and ongoing response to the unnamable acts of violence enacted against them. In concert 
with the silence, the victim-survivors described a loss of self, agential power, and isolation from 
the psychic wounds of the SA inflicted upon their bodies during childhood. Sharing the stories 
was emotional and painful; however, sharing their stories was also empowering. My 
conversation partners described storying the CSA as part of their healing journey as they sought 
to make meaning of the sexual abuse and their faith. Disclosing their CSA had a constructive 
impact that led to the reclamation of their voices, stories, and agency, breaking the stranglehold 


of their silenced-stories. 


From the wisdom of the victim-survivors emerged the value of CSA stories to the life and 
ministry of the church. Storying CSA, including victim-survivors in the sexual dimension of 
theological anthropology and formation of Christian sexual ethics, journeying with the faith 
community through their trauma, and re/storying support healing and liberation. Participants 
shared how they wished the church had been and would become the kind of place where they 
found hope, belonging, safety, and understanding. They lamented the silence of clergy about sex, 
Christian sexual anthropology that included their narratives, and the silence of the church and 
Christian communities that were safe and restorative. To be effective spiritual care providers, 
religious professionals must normalize conversations about (1) patriarchy and sexual morality, 
(2) sexual abuse versus just sex, (3) the psychospiritual impact of sexual abuse, (4) justice- 


centered sexual ethics, and (5) the resources necessary for healing from sexual trauma. 


Limitations and Future Research Trajectories 


This dissertation is a first step toward a much larger project in Pastoral Theology. The 


experiences of women who participated in this study should not be seen as representative of all 
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women who attended Christian churches when they experienced sexual trauma. Though 
participants were located in different parts of the United States, most of the respondents identify 
as Seventh-day Adventists and Black/African American. Hearing the stories of women from 
other denominations and ethnicities may produce different results. This dissertation did not 
explore the lived experiences of CSA victim-survivors who were men. Though initially it 
appeared that many men were interested via the screening instrument, follow-up phone calls after 
they completed the demographic instrument revealed that the respondents did not meet the study 
requirements. This appears consistent with the literature. Male CSA victim-survivors' silence is 


high due to the stigma attached to reporting SV.” 


Future research is needed to explore each stage of the relational pastoral theological 
framework for healing CSA. This would include collaborating with pastors, an interdisciplinary 
team of healthcare professionals, and CSA victim-survivors to build out a curriculum and pilot 
the four guidelines for pastoral caregivers included in chapter 6. Once the efficacy of the 
guidelines is determined, the next phase would include writing, planning, and testing each stage 


of the framework in a local church. 
My Journey 


I have personally experienced the life-affirming benefit of telling my CSA story. 
Listening, affirming, responding, sitting in silence, grieving, and receiving these women’s CSA 
was transformative for my conversation partners and me. Offering a safe trauma-sensitive space 
for these stories confirmed that practical theologians are transformative change agents who seek 


to identify whose story is missing. As a chaplain and survivor I have seen the life-giving and 


? Nasjleti, “Suffering in Silence: The Male Incest Victim,” p. 274. 
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transformative power of “story” for those who have experienced sexual violence. Storytelling 
catalyzes change, enabling a movement towards substantial changes in worldview, culture, and 
values. > As a CSA victim-survivor I am committed to normalizing the sharing of CSA stories to 
counter the church’s silence in support of the ongoing healing, liberation and flourishing of all 


victim-survivors. 


3 A. Steven Evans, “Matters of the Heart: Orality, Story and Cultural Transformation—the Critical Role of 
Storytelling in Affecting Worldview,” Missiology 38, no. 2 (2010): 197. 
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Appendix A 


Claremont School of Theology Informed Consent 
for Participants Able to Give Legal Consent 


Consent to Participate in Research 


Identification of Investigator and Purpose of Study 


You are invited to participate in a research study entitled “Breaking the Silence: A Framework 


for Healing the Christian Soul After Childhood Sexual Abuse.” The study is being conducted 
by Dilys Brooks under the supervision of Dr. Duane Bidwell of Claremont School of Theology, 


1325 N. College Ave; Claremont, CA 91711, dbidwell@cst.edu (909) 282.8929. 


This research study aims to gather the stories of Christians who have experienced childhood 
sexual abuse. Your participation in the study will contribute to understanding the role of 
Christian faith communities in the lives of persons with childhood sexual experiences within 
Christian faith communities. You are free to contact the investigator using the information below 
to discuss the study. 


Dilys Brooks 
1325 N College Ave, 
Claremont, CA 91711 


You must be at least 18 years old to participate. 
If you agree to participate: 


e The interview will consist of approximately one interview lasting about 60-90 minutes 

e Your participation is intended to understand the impact of sharing your story within your 
faith community. 

e Your participation will consist of a short pre-interview demographic survey (this will 
cover questions such as level of education, age, etc.) and an in-person or video-based 
interview recording. 

e You will receive a $10 Amazon e-gift card at the end of our interview as compensation 
for your time. 
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The purpose of this study is to gain insight into practical theology, pastoral care, and/or 
spiritual care. Participation in this study should not be regarded as—or substituted for— 
therapy by a licensed professional. 


Risks and Confidentiality of Data 


There are some possible risks or discomfort that could cause you to feel uncomfortable, 
embarrassed, sad, or tired due to telling your story. There will be no costs for participating. 
Your participation in this study may last up to 60 to 90 minutes, it is completely voluntary, and 
you may choose to drop out of the study at any time with no penalties. Your name, email 
address, and other personally identifiable information will be kept during the data collection 
phase. No personally identifiable information will be publicly released. Your personal 
information, if collected, will be used solely for tracking purposes. A limited number of research 
team members will have access to the data during data collection. Those research team members 
are: [Dilys Brooks, the Principal Investigator under the supervision of Dr. Duane Bidwell] 
When the results of the research are published or discussed in conferences, no information will 
be included that would reveal your identity. These audio-recorded interviews will take place at a 
site that is private and convenient for you. If you are uncomfortable with the process of being 
audio-recorded anonymously, you are free to drop out of the study at any time. Your information 
will be stored until June 2024 and then destroyed. 


Participation or Withdrawal 


Your participation in this study is voluntary. You may decline to answer any question, and you 
have the right to withdraw from participation at any time. Withdrawal will not affect your 
relationship with the Claremont School of Theology in any way. If you do not want to 
participate, you may simply stop participating up until the final dissertation draft is submitted. 


Contacts 


If you have any questions about the study or need to update your email address, contact the 
primary investigator Dilys Brooks at 909-747-57886 or send an email to dilys.brooks@cst.edu, 
or contact the advisor Dr. Duane Bidwell at 909.282.8929 or email to dbidwell@cst.edu. This 
study has been reviewed by the Claremont School of Theology Institutional Review Board, and 
the study number is [2021-1101]. 


Questions about your rights as a research participant. 
If you have questions about your rights or are dissatisfied at any time with any part of this study, 
you can contact, anonymously if you wish, the chair of the Institutional Review Board by email 


at irb@cst.edu. 
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Thank you. 


SIGNATURE OF RESEARCH PARTICIPANT 


I have read the information provided above. I have been given an opportunity to ask questions, 
and all of my questions have been answered to my satisfaction. I have been given a copy of this 
form. 


Name of Participant 


Signature of Participant Date 


Address 


Phone Email 


SIGNATURE OF INVESTIGATOR 


Signature of Investigator Date (same as participant’s) 


A copy of this document will be supplied for your records. 
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Appendix B 


Interview Questions 


Tell me about yourself and why you decided to join this study. 
Can you tell me about any sexual experience of exploitation or abuse(s) you had as a 
child? 


During that time, were you able to talk to anyone about what you had gone through? 
a. Ifso, how was that experience for you? 


b. Ifnot, why not? 
How has your childhood sexual experience shaped your view of: 


a. God? 
b. The church? 


c. Christian community? 
What was the role of your faith during this time? 
If you could go back in time, what do you wish your faith community could have done 
that they didn't do? 


How would you describe yourself? (Victim/victim-survivor/survivor). What are ways you 
believe that the faith community can do better for people who are survivors? 


Can you describe the role a faith community could play in survivors' lives once they have 
shared their stories? 
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Appendix C 


Theoretical Descriptions of Breaking the Silence 


A constructivist grounded theory informs this study of persons who experienced CSA. A 
constructivist approach prioritizes understanding “how” and sometimes “why” participants 
create meanings and actions. After engaging with the stories of my conversation partners, several 
final themes emerged. In this study, Silencing CSA Stories, Dis/locating the Self, Journeying to 
Healing, and Re/Storying the Silenced Story surfaced as essential elements to the care for and 
healing victim-survivors of CSA. The following is a “theoretical description” of each final theme 


that emerged. 


Theoretical Descriptions of Breaking the Silence 


Silencing CSA stories describes the shared experience of each victim-survivor of sexual abuse as 
an initial and often ongoing response to the unnamable acts of violence enacted against them. 
Some research partners didn’t tell because they didn’t know what the “acts” being done to them 
were. At least two participants thought these sexual acts were “normal,” i.e., that other children 
had similar experiences. Others felt “helpless,” sensing the wrongness of the act(s), hoping that 
another adult would have seen what was happening and said something. Silencing by means of 
threats of the violator, out of fear, or a victim-survivor was not deemed a credible witness, shame 
about the incident and the muteness of the church surfaced as contributors to the voicelessness of 
participants even into adulthood. The loss of voice and agential power appeared consistently as 


the long-term result of the SA that began in early childhood. 


DisNocating of the self describes the shared experiences of my research participants resulting 


from their silenced CSA stories. In concert with the silence, the psychic wounds caused by the 
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SA reinforced their loss of agential power and isolation. My conversation partners experienced 
variable loneliness and marginalization in their common childhood networks of support — family, 
school, and church. They participated in activities and attended events, often withdrawn 
emotionally. Their inability to tell their story limited or colored their ongoing understanding of 
self, God, and family. Some learned to compartmentalize themselves, only sharing the parts of 
themselves that would not expose their CSA story. Dis/locating also reflected their lack of 
belonging since no one in their family or church talked about the experiences they had endured. 


What was communicated to them was that their experiences or stories did not matter. 


Journeying allows the victim-survivor of CSA to actively engage in their reclamation of 
themselves by naming the SA, disclosing their CSA story, engaging qualified mental health 
professionals to support their healing, and re-Constructing their faith. This aspect of storying 
CSA is agential; victim-survivors demonstrate self-advocacy by speaking up for themselves — 
regaining their voices while replacing long-standing feelings of powerlessness. As the women 
learned that the sexual acts were not “normal” and began to tell their silenced stories, they made 
and remade the meaning of their experiences. Disclosing CSA 1s a relational process, evolving 
and unfolding over time, with negotiation, exploration, and meaning-making, often in a 
conversation with a confidant or therapist. Journeying allows the victim-survivors to understand 
that their healing progresses throughout their lives and includes different stages in their recovery. 
Establishing therapeutic relationships, discussing their experiences and effects of CSA, and 
dealing with errors in therapy are milestones in their healing. Journeying portrays the women’s 
de-construction and re-construction of their relationship with God and the church. This 


understanding is sometimes aided by psychotherapy. However, not all therapists have the special 
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skills to integrate spiritual concerns into the care of CSA victim-survivors. Journeying allows 


CSA victim-survivors to progress in their quest for healing and liberation. 


Re/Storying enables CSA victim-survivors to reflect and challenge the dominant stories of CSA 
by examining alternate stories after disclosure of their silenced-stories. Re/Storying is agential 
facilitating vocalization and discourse about the silenced traumatic story. CSA victim-survivors 
sharing their stories in therapy, peer, or support groups, facilitates allyship and inclusion into 
biological or spiritual communities. Re/Storying enables belonging, supporting a movement for 
the women from the margins or shadows into conversations and supportive alliances with other 
victim-survivors and spiritual leaders. Re/Storying supports telling and listening to CSA 
narratives as a process of negotiation, contestation, negation, and confirmation. This communal 
endeavor includes storying their sexual trauma or learning about other persons who endured a 


similar experience in conversation with resources that support their healing and thriving. 
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